











ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 
Second Edition 


By 


Staples and York 


The baah with 


When you teach geography there is now no necessity of devoting it 





just to a study of regional gecgraphy, econcmic geography, or products 
of commerce. In ECONCMIC GEOGRAPHY by Staples and York, 
Second Edition, you get well-balanced attention to each cf these three 
aspects cf geography. The bcok is divided into three distinct parts as 
follows: 

1. Man and His Environment 

2. Products of Commerce and Industry 

3. Regions of Commerce 
You may place the emphasis where you wish, but it is important for the 


student to get a complete picture of geographic problems. 


Throughout the entire book, the authors have avoided dry statements of 
facts and statistics. The principles are woven around the human ele- 
ment. In other words, the authors give a definite geographic reason 


for every geographic fact. Emphasis is placed on HOW and WHY. 


Your students will enjoy studying this book. If you will let it lie on your 
desk and permit your students to use it for supplementary purposes, 
they will want to know why you are not using it for your regular class- 


room textbook. Your problem of motivation will be solved. 
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Personal Specific vocational 
and social values and general values 


(Just adopted in Oregon) 


20TH CEYTURY BOOKKERPING AND ACCOUNTING 


Seventeenth Edition — By Baker, Prickett, Carlson 


Experience in thousands of schools has proved that bookkeeping can be most ef- 
fectively taught when the personal and the social values are presented in connection 
with and as a part of vocational bookkeeping. 


Too much emphasis on personal record-keeping is not justified. Experience proves 
that simple personal record-keeping can be taught in junior business training. If a 
year is to be devoted to bookkeeping, the fundamental principles should be taught 
first. The pupil is then ready to apply these principles not only to personal and social 
uses, but also to vocational uses. When a course is taught in this manner, it has a dual 
value. 


No one can predict which pupils will go into bookkeeping and other business posi- 
tions. It is therefore impossible to predict which should take personal bookkeeping 
and which should take vocational bookkeeping. When these values are combined, 
the pupil is trained to use bookkeeping in whatever way it is required. 


“20TH CENTURY” provides proper balance between the nontechnical and the vo- 
cational values. The personal and the social values are introduced without sacrificing 
the specific vocational or general vocational values. 
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Editorial... 


It’s A Privilege 


Too often we have assumed a defensive attitude in our teaching. We have 
bemoaned the fact that the commercial department has had more than its 
share of the less capable students; that advisers have been too prone to guide 
the more intelligent students into other fields of education; and that school 
administrators and counselors have not been fully aware of the significant 
offerings in the field of business education. 


In the schools and the colleges which are steeped with the ideology that 
the desirable program is comprised of the traditional academic or ‘‘cultural’’ 
subjects, there may be cause for such a lament. These schools, however, are 
either few in number or are not militant in the matter. In fact, with the current 
trends toward planning functional and meaningful curricula, we should not 
be overly concerned about those institutions whose administrators have not 
yet discovered the shortcomings of their curricular restrictions and misdirected 
guidance. 


It is time for us to realize that it is a privilege to teach in the business edu- 
cation field. Why not change our point of view from an attitude of ‘‘Look what 
we have been getting in the commercial department’”’ to an attitude of ‘‘Look 
what we can do for all young people’? Surely, no one can challenge our thesis 
that business education courses prepare students not only to earn a living in 
this economic world, but also to live in the environment that surrounds them. 


Business education will be immeasurably enriched if all the members of 
the profession will assume the responsibility of developing greater pride and a 
more optimistic outlook for their field. We shall be more effective in impressing 
teachers and administrators with the importance of business studies in the 
school program if we who are teaching business subjects have the conviction 
that our work is vitally an integral part of all education. 


Through our activities in business education, we are creating good will for 
our schools by providing business assistants, bookkeepers, salespeople, stenog- 
raphers and secretaries, and general office workers for the communities in 
which we teach. In addition to giving specialized training and helping our 
students to adjust themselves occupationally, we are also assisting in the 
reduction of economic illiteracy among our people. We are providing essential 
training in the fundamentals of personal management and personal efficiency, 
as well as showing the effects of economic laws and principles on everyday 
living. We are also developing an understanding of the inter-relationships of 
our business society, thereby helping prospective citizens to appreciate the 
need for more intelligent planning in eliminating chaotic economic conditions. 


It is a privilege to teach in the business education field! 


ID eg, 


a Union High School, Redwood City, 
California; president, Department of Business 
Education, National Education Association. 
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Crackpotism or Civilized Thinking? 





by 
Ralph R. Rice 


Oakland, California 











THE word “crackpot” reminds me 
of a “‘purple cow”’ in the quatrain written by 
one who had a horror of being, or seeming to 
be, a hideous spectacle: 


“No, I have never seen a purple cow 
And I don’t think I’d like to see one, 
But I can tell you right now 
I’d sooner see than be one.” 


So it is with me and the crackpots. I'd 
sooner see than be one, and I don’t think I’d 
like to see one. But we have to see them. 
There are so many, of them. Not all the 
crackpots are in Washington, D. C., either. 
They are scattered all over—all over the 
United States and; the, rest of the world. 
They remind one so much of Donald Duck, 
always squawking about something simply 
to hear his own noise. No reasoning, no 
thinking, no constructive suggestions—just 
futile squawking. 

During recent years these crackpots have 
concentrated their fury upon the business- 
men and upon business. For one, I have had 
enough of it. Why? It is part of my job to 
train young people for positions in business. 
These young people have been influenced by 
this loud-mouthed clap-trap to such an ex- 
tent that it is impossible for me to give them 
the right slant on business, to instill into 
them the idea of a businesslike attitude— 
thoroughness, punctuality, honesty, and all 
the other desirable business traits. In fact, 
they are already cynical as far as business 
and businessmen are concerned. Qh, yes, 
these young people will learn enough to get a 
job and perhaps they will do their work well 
enough and enough of it to hold that job 
until they can get something “better.” The 
crackpots have reached them. 
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McClymonds-Lowell High School 


In this article, Mr. Rice makes a plea for sane or civilized 
thinking. He shows how some of the predictions that he 
made in an article in THE BALANCE SHEET in 1923 have 


come true. 


No truer words were ever written than 
those words of Lola Maclean, past president 
of the National Education Association, “As 
business grows, we grow.” Miss Maclean did 
not mean physical growth or quantity 
growth alone. I have chosen to put my own 
interpretation on her words, which will be 
developed as we proceed. The question con- 
fronting us is: How is business going to 
grow with so many Donald Ducks running 
around taking potshots at it? 


In a recent vocabulary test, business exe- 
cutives scored the highest. Why? Woodrow 
Wilson once said, ‘There are literally whole 
worlds of facts waiting to be discovered by 
inference.” Very well, let’s discover a few. 
(1) Business executives have a broader and a 
richer experience than most professional men 
do. I should like to know why business ad- 
ministration itself is not regarded as a pro- 
fession. The crackpots look upon business- 
men as if they were pirates and, of course, 
piracy is hardly a profession. (2) Business 
executives have to know more than men and 
women in other professions. Of course they 
do. They are dealing with larger and more 
complicated problems, problems that re- 
quire more extensive fact finding and more 
complete and concentrated thinking. The 
decisions of a businessman have to be right. 
(3) Business executives have to think faster and 
harder than most people. They have to be all 
things to all men. They have to meet the 
lawyer and be able to talk his language; 
they have to meet the doctor and be able to 
talk his language; they have to meet the 
politician and be able to talk his language; 
and they have to meet the crackpot and at- 
tempt to talk his language. These call for 
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more ideas and for more and more symbols 
to express and to convey those ideas—a more 
fertile and active imagination. Remember, 
the businessman has to be friendly with and 
courteous to all these men and women, and 
he has to use words to express that friendli- 
ness and courtesy. 


I could go on and on with my inferences, 
but I shall leave a few for you. However, 
lest you weaken, I’ll give you one more in- 
ference. (4) The business executives and those 
who hope to become executives have to know 
economics, salesmenship, marketing, bank- 
ing, foreign trade, personnel management, 
psychology, statistics, law, business ad- 
ministration, letter writing, public speaking, 
industrial history, advertising, people, and 
almost everything else. As a rule, business- 
men read with a purpose and they write and 
they speak with a purpose. Is it any wonder, 
then, that they have more extensive, com- 
prehensive, and flexible vocabularies than 
other people? If we could consider a vo- 
cabulary test as an index to intelligence, we 
could easily say that these men are more 
intelligent than others; but common sense 
will not let us carry our inferences that far. 


Businessmen not only have to know the 
things I have mentioned, but they also have 
to know how to use them, and how to make 
practical application of abstract principles. 
Business has been defined as practical ideal- 
ism. The businessman measures what ought 
to be done in terms of what can be done with 
the materials at hand. He does not try to 
build skyscrapers out of wood. He would not 
try to dig subways out on the prairie. He 
thinks clearly, completely, concentratedly, 
and realistically. 


Why, then, has the businessman not been 
able to sell himself to the great mass of 
people? I think Raymond M. Young, presi- 
dent of the Berkeley, California, Chamber of 
Commerce, has the answer to that question. 
He thinks that American business is a rather 
clean institution, much cleaner than the 
crackpots would have us believe. And, by 


the way, these are not inferences. To quote 
Mr. Young: 


“The problems that face business today 
are all surmountable. But business has been 
too lethargic in its relations with the public. 
It has taken for granted that the public 
knows all about business and appreciates 
just how great its contribution to the de- 
velopment of society has been. 


“Business has not done a good public 
relations job, either, with its consumers or 
with its employees. 
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“As a result of this, when someone sug- 
gests that business is destroying the nation 
and that its leaders are a band of brigands, 
there are those people who listen intently 
= murmur, ‘So that’s why I am out of a 
job.’ 

“The average businessman does absolutely 
nothing to defend himself. He may complain 
a little whenever he meets another business- 
man at lunch or the club, but the chances 
are that he never tries to tell his true story to 
his customers, or to his employees, or even 
in a letter to his political representatives. 
(Why should anybody defend himself when 
he has done no wrong?) The words in paren- 
theses are mine. 


“Now, American business, on the whole, is 
a pretty clean institution. To do business 
and to stay in business requires a fine code 
of ethics. The few men who do not follow 
the code always come to a bad end sooner 
or later. They are the horrible examples. 
Business is not the only institution that has 
horrible examples. 


“Business must do a job of selling itself 
to the public. It must tell its story frankly 
and fairly to those who support it. It must 
seek by all reasonable means to restore the 
faith of our people in the value and in the 
future of American enterprise, which has 
contributed so largely to the growth of this 
nation.” 


Mr. Young doesn’t sound very much like 
a pirate talking, does he? I really believe 
that this man and many thousands more just 
like him know more of social values and 
social problems than those people who pro- 
fess to know so much about them. I really 
believe that men of this calibre actually got 
more of the social values from their educa- 
tion than did the tub-thumpers, oppor- 
tunists, and demagogues who promise the 
Millennium; and then, because they cannot 
deliver the promised land, loudly blame their 
failure on someone else. At least business- 
men learned how to think straight; they are 
intellectually honest; they pay their own 
way; they have a higher conception of social 
service than spending someone else’s money 
for things of doubtful and often untried 
value; they do not stray very far from funda- 
mentals in economics, in political science, in 
education, and in business management. 
They know better. They know that their 
continued existence and the existence of 
those dependent upon them precludes the 
possibility of their wandering far from basic 
principles. They know that strychnine is 
poison without trying some of it to find out. 
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Do you really believe that business educa- 
tion does have social values, or cultural 
values, or (as I prefer it) human values? If 
so, what are you doing so that these values 
may be sensed and acquired by your stu- 
dents? Let’s forget such things as vocational, 
non-vocational, and the rest of that pitiful, 
senseless, and futile clash of ideologies and 
get at the real heart of the problem—the 
human values. They are there and they are 
values—values we should recognize and 
earnestly endeavor to implant into the 
minds of our students to such an extent that 
they become a way of thinking—values of far 
greater significance than mere facts or skills. 
Call them social values if you prefer. There 
is no point in quarreling over names. 


I have recently read a most interesting 
book which has influenced my thinking 
toward human values. I like the book so well 
that I sincerely urge you to read it. The title 
is Human Values in Music Education! and 
is written by Professor James L. Mursell of 
Lawrence College, Appleton, Wisconsin. 
You will enjoy reading the book, I know, 
and you will like its intensely human appeal. 

In the May, 1923, issue of Tue BaLance 
SHEET you will find an article entitled “The 
Cultural Value of a Commercial Education.” 
This article may be fifteen years old, but it 
is just as alive today as it was when it was 
written. A few of the business educators 
have caught up to the ideas expressed in it. 
None of the so-called social-valuists have. I 
seriously doubt if they ever will. The reason- 
ing in the article is too fundamental. I shall 
quote some of it. I rather like the article 
because I wrote it. 

“Culture, it seems to me, is a word often 
vaguely defined, and just as vaguely applied 
to the scheme of things educational. We 
speak of it as something desirable, but rele- 
gate it to some nebulous borderland which 
makes an exact definition or a specific ap- 
plication impossible, or something not to be 
thought of. What is culture? Is it a force, 
or the result of other forces? How can we 
acquire it? What shall we do with it after 
we get it? Is it the end, the summum bonum, 
of life, or only a means to an end? Are there 
degrees of culture, or is the term an absolute 
one? Can one person be more cultured than 
another? Does it consist in knowing, know- 
ing how, or doing? Is it positive or negative? 
How can such a thing be connected with 
commercial education? 

“I shall endeavor to answer these ques- 
tions with the assumption that culture is a 


growth from within outward, the develop 
ment of the personality of each one of us. 
There is no doubt a definite relationship be- 
tween the two words. This makes another 
definition necessary. What is personality? 
If we eliminate all ideas of selfishness as such 
from the following ingredients: self-knowl- 
edge, self-respect, self-confidence, and self- 
assertion, we shall have a fairly good idea of 
the content of personality, which consists in 
knowing one’s self, its capabilities and limita- 
tions, in respecting that self and demanding 
and deserving the respect of others for it, in 
believing in that self and strengthening it, 
and in enabling it to assert itself in acts which 
promote one’s personal and also the general 
welfare. Or, we may say it this way, ‘One’s 
relation to one’s self, one’s relation to the 
community in which one lives, the relation 
of that community to the larger community, 
the relation of the larger community to the 
state, the relation of the state to the nation, 
and the relation of the nation to the rest of 
the world.’ Is there a higher type of culture 
than this?” (Are these not social-human 
values?) 


The article goes on to show that short- 
hand has artistic value; that typewriting 
develops habits of accuracy; that economic 
geography gives one a better understanding 
of life; that bookkeeping may be used to 
develop desirable character traits. There is 
no need to quote any more except the com- 
ments on and claims for business law. I 
quote: 


“The study of commercial law has more 
than a vocational value to the student. It is 
not founded upon mechanics, but upon the 
necessities and the broader principles of com- 
mercial intercourse with an historical and a 
cultural background unequalled in any 
other subject. It touches every phase of life 
and it concerns every living person. In the 
study of law, the student is necessarily 
brought into contact with some of the 
greatest personalities of history: Solon, Jus- 
tinian, Bacon, ... Webster, Lincoln, Mar- 
shall, . . . and a host of lesser judges, jurists, 
and lawyers. The student learns that law 
has developed to protect and to conserve 
what has proved to be of value in the com- 
mercial relationships of men; that mistakes 
are costly and that it is better to avoid them; 
that obligations undertaken may be en- 
forced; that the law allows no one to get 
something for nothing; that for every wrong 
there is a remedy; that equity will permit no 
unconscionable act; and that he, too, must 


James L. Mursell, Human Values in Music Education (New York City: Silver, Burdett & Co.), 1934. 
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consider the rights of others in his dealings 
with people. The student learns also the 
value of precise language and the necessity 
for clear thinking and honorable action.” 


I particularly like the last two sentences of 
the article, so I quote them: “For, unless 
what one has learned becomes an active part 
of his mental being, it will not help him in 
his quest for culture. But, on the other hand, 
if one has acquired some valuable knowledge, 
has the right attitude toward life, is in- 
terested in developing his personality, and 
has the spirit of a cultured man, he is on his 
way to the broadest and the richest culture 
possible.” 

And now I can say, “I told you so.” I can 
also tell you a great deal more. Make a list 
of all the human values and see how readily 
the subject matter and the activity of the 
commercial courses will lend themselves to 
the development of these values in your 
students. You can do that better than I can. 
Perhaps it is an outmoded idea, so why 
worry about it? Do as you please. I am 
emphasizing human values in education, and 
especially in business education. I may write 
a book on this subject some day if some en- 
terprising social-valuist doesn’t beat me to it. 


After reading Professor Mursell’s book,? I 
began looking around for a similar book in 
business education. I was almost ready to 
give up the search when, just like manna 
from heaven, the very book I needed dropped 
into my lap, Friendship in Business by 
Robert E. Ramsay.* I liked this book so well 
that I read it four times. In it you will find 
the answers to the problems raised by the 
quotations from Raymond Young and the 
hopes expressed in Lola Maclean’s editorial 
which appeared in the February, 1938, issue 
of Tue Bautance Sueet. These writers 
raised problems and hopes; Mr. Ramsay 
shows us the way out. I earnestly suggest 
that you get a copy of his book. 

Friendship in Business. To those who may 
be cynically inclined (the social-valuists) I 
quote Oscar Wilde, “The cynic is one who 
knows the price of everything and the value 
of nothing.” 

“Those of us who have tried earnestly to 
achieve something like friendliness in busi- 
ness relationships know both its price and 
its value. The price is a lot of hard thinking 
and hard work; the value is good will, or 
collective friendship. Business and business 


activity are so closely interwoven with social 
progress—civilized thinking—that it is safe to 
say with Lola Maclean that “As business 
grows, we grow.” This does not necessarily 
mean growing in size, but rather growing, 
improving, and unfolding in the quality of 
our thinking. 

The friendship Mr. Ramsay talks about is 
not the gushing, sentimental, selfish kind, 
but the kind that Ralph Waldo Emerson 
describes as being made up of “the tough 
fibre of the human heart.” 

Mr. Ramsay tells us how to be friendly in 
our business relationships without sacrificing 
any other essential qualities. He has done 
some hard thinking as to why business needs 
to use friendship in its public relations if 
business is to sell itself to those who doubt its 
pretensions and its ideals—a re-presentation 
of the aims and the purposes of our entire 
economic system—a masterly work in sales- 
manship. I would even classify his writing 
as a bold stroke in real business statesman- 
ship. Mr. Ramsay deals with fundamental 
realities and thinks straight and realistically 
about the problems confronting the present- 
day businessman and the business educator. 


Here is another pirate on the rampage. 
This sounds just like a speech made by Cap- 
tain Kidd or by Black Morgan, doesn’t it? 


“If the American business system is to preserve 
the right to continue its contribution to the general 
welfare, it must learn to interpret itself in deeds and 
in words that have meaning to others than itself, 
for it is not what industry can do for itself that 
matters. Industry’s destiny rests, and must neces- 
sarily rest, not on the system’s benefits to capital, 
not on its benefits to labor, but, in the final analysis, 
on its benefits to that most important group that is 
the common denominator of all—the consumer—the 
group that outnumbers and includes all the others. 

“Public relations, therefore, is not something that 
can be applied to a particular phase of a business, nor 
is it an umbrella covering everything but touching 
nothing. It is rather a fundamental attitude of mind 
—a philosophy of management—which deliberately 
and with enlightened selfishness places the broad 
interests of the customer first in every decision af- 
fecting the operation of the business. 


“Public relations is not a specialized activity like 
production, engineering, finance, or sales. It is rather 
something that cuts through all these as the theme 
for each. It is an operating philosophy that manage- 
ment must seek to apply in everything it does and 
says. It is the philosophy of saying sincerely things 
that people like, and of saying these things in the 
way they like them said. It is more. It is the philoso- 
phy of doing things people like, and of doing these 
things in the way people like them done. And, re- 
member this, the doing is more important than the 
saying, but the doing alone is not enough.” 


sTbid. 

*Robert E. Ramsay, Friendship in Business (Charlottesville, Virginia: The Business Book House, Box 112.). 

‘Quoted from a speech, “Public Relations, Industry’s No. 1 Job” by Paul M. Garrett, director of public relations, General 
Motors Corporation. This is most refreshing reading after trying to digest and make sense out of what the crackpots hand us. 


Paul M. Garrett, and man 
more important, they are 
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others in the same profession, are thinking realistically in terms of the national welfare; and what is 
oing something constructive in that direction, 
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The Mimeographed School Annual 


by 


Robert Finch 
Shore High School 
Euclid, Ohio 


TurovuGHout the country increased 
interest is being taken in the mimeographed 
school annual. Like the mimeographed 
school paper, the mimeographed annual is 
winning for itself a place in the field of school 
journalism. Hundreds of schools published 
their own mimeographed annuals for the 
first time last year. Many of these annuals 
were outstanding works of student journal- 
ism, art, and mimeographing. 

The sudden rise in popularity of the mim- 
eographed school annual may be attributed 
to several reasons. Like the mimeographed 
school paper, it holds a distinctive advan- 
tage in that school material may be pre- 
sented to the student body at a reasonable 
cost. The fact cannot be denied that many 
of the printed annuals are masterpieces of 
book publishing, but the tremendous cost 
involved in the publishing of a printed an- 
nual makes the book almost prohibitive. 

For fifty or sixty dollars, a small school 
may publish a hundred copies of neat, at- 
tractive, mimeographed yearbooks that the 
students are proud to own. All the pictures 
and material presented in the printed annual 
can be just as effectively presented in the 
mimeographed annual, and the cost need be 
only fifty or sixty cents for each copy. 

The mimeographed annual gives the stu- 
dents the opportunity to do all the work on 
their own yearbook. To the students, it 
represents the fruit of their labors. Natur- 
ally, much of the success of the mimeo- 
graphed annual depends upon the neatness 
and the care given in its preparation by the 
students themselves. 

This sense of responsibility, which the 
students feel rests upon their own shoulders, 
is another reason for the success of the mim- 
eographed annual. It is “their book” from 
the writing to the binding. It is a truly edu- 
cational project. ’ 

No high school, regardless of how small it 
is, should be without its yearbook. To the 
faculty it may seem a needless waste of 
time, but to the high school senior it is a 
memory book which he will cherish for 
many years. No student should be deprived 
of the privilege of owning an annual. 
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Disregarding the sentimental side of the 
picture, I am positive that by doing such 
work, my students have gained valuable 
training which they would otherwise not 
have received. Every teacher knows that 
it is much easier to teach the mimeographing 
process, typing, and general business trans- 
actions when the students are dealing with 
something tangible—something everyone in 
the community will see. 

It is impossible in this short article to 
delve deeply into the production of an an- 
nual. The subject is worthy of an entire 
volume. I shall attempt, however, to give 
some of the essential details involved in the 
publishing of a mimeographed annual. 


THE STAFF. In most schools, the staff of the 
mimeographed school paper handles the an- 
nual. The staff is familiar with the mimeo- 
graphing process, with the art work, and with 
the other details connected with an annual. 
Additional assistant editors, however, are 
usually required to handle the work of the 
various sections of the annual. 

Each phase of the book, such as features, 
faculty, art, and clubs, should be placed 
under the guidance of one student capable 
of handling the job. These assistant editors 
should, in turn, be responsible to the editor- 
in-chief. The advertising, the circulation, 
and the business managers of the school 
paper are usually able to handle that part 
of the annual. 


TIME REQUIRED. The time to begin work 
on the annual is in September. Careful plan- 
ning is essential to the success of any annual. 
If a carefully-planned work schedule is fol- 
lowed, the book will not become a “late 
spring nightmare.” 

FINANCING. No annual can be a complete 
success unless it is a financial success. A 
carefully-planned budget should be worked 
out early in the school year and it should be 
adhered to. The working out of the budget 
makes a good project for the commercial 
teacher. 

If the minimum income of the annual is 
estimated and the maximum cost is com- 
puted, the final balance should not be hard 
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to attain. The two main sources of income 
for the annual are subscriptions and adver- 
tising. Sometimes additional revenue may 
be obtained from the sale of pages to clubs 
and organizations in the school. It is, of 
course, possible to give dances and enter- 
tainments, but the cost of publishing the 
mimeographed annual is low enough so that 
such methods are usually not necessary. 


ORIGINALITY. Care should be taken that 
the annual does not become stereotyped. 
Originality is one of the best ways of over- 
coming this danger. Special features, for 
example, will add much to the originality of 
the book. If the members of the staff are 
given a little encouragement, they will sug- 
gest many novel features which will “make” 
the annual. 


CENTRAL THEME. Most successful annuals 
carry out a central theme. It is usually a 
good plan to have the various sections of the 
book harmonize. Border designs will also 
often help in carrying out continuity. 


MATERIAL IN THE ANNUAL. ‘There is no 
hard-and-fast rule as to what should be in- 
cluded in the yearbook as long as complete 
coverage is given. 

In one yearbook for which I acted as ad- 
viser, we included, first of all, a dedication 
to a person the staff felt worthy of the honor. 
The second section contained a faculty pic- 
ture with a short note in regard to each 
teacher. 

The staff felt that the annual was primar- 
ily a memory book for the senior group. 
Therefore, the third section included the 
individual pictures of the seniors—along 
with their activities and their accomplish- 
ments. 

Once the size of the annual has been de- 
termined, it is not difficult to estimate the 
cost of stencils, paper, ink, pictures, cover, 
and binding. Incidental expenses, such as 
stamps, staples, and paste, should not be 
omitted from the budget. 

The following budget was set up for one 
hundred copies of a fifty-page annual with 
pictures: 





COST 

ha, Gases cakeskesees eva $25 .00 
ene Pe aE ere 9.00 
Ten Reams of Mimeographed Paper. .... 8.00 
oe are 4.00 
Cover (Including printing, stapling, and 

CE nas dckenensdeseusvecet ax ‘ 
CI II 65.0 55 os occ eccrevewsss .50 
Ni nckcwen sect inneees 1.00 
Miscellaneous Items.................... 1.50 

Total Estimated Cost ............... $56.00 
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INCOME 
Subscriptions from Sale of Annual....... $50.00 
PE TES 10) Le a a aa oe 10.00 
Total Estimated Income............. $60.00 


COMPLETE COVERAGE. Each department of 
the school activities should receive its share 
of space in the annual. The annual should 
be representative of the school; it should do 
— than display favorite phases of school 
ife. 

In the section devoted to the seniors, the 
class will, the history, the prophecy, the 
poem, and the major social activities were 
given complete coverage. As a feature, the 
“occupation,” the “anticipation,” “known 
by,” and the “pastime” of each senior was 
given. 

The fourth section was given over to the 
year’s activities of the other classes. The 
fifth section, “Student Activities,” covered 
such phases of school life as class plays, 
operetta, and various clubs. The sixth. sec- 
tion was devoted to music. Such organiza- 
tions as the band, the orchestra, the glee 
clubs, and the chapel choir were given rec- 
ognition. The seventh section, “Athletics,” 
covered the sports. 

A complete school calendar was given :in 
the eighth section as one of the features. 
The calendar included an event for each 
day of the school year. For example, the 
calendar for the first few days of February 
was as follows: 

February 8. American Heritage Contest announced. 

4. What! Oh! Amateur contest. 
5. Mr. Starr crowned “Chief Bald Eagle.” 
6. Motion picture show. 


7. Students of Miami University speak. 
10. Senior Chapel Program. 


A page of twelve small feature pictures 
formed another part. of this section devoted 
to features. Several pages were prepared 
for “Autographs.” The final section of the 
book included three pages of advertising. 

The content of this annual does not differ 
from most high school annuals. 

The difference in annuals comes in the 
originality, the features, and the cleverness 
in carrying out a central theme. 


pictures. The annual cannot consciously 
be called an annual unless it contains pic- 
tures of the seniors, the classes, and the 
important groups in the school. The prob- 
lem of pictures has been a perplexing one 
for the mimeograph annual, but the problem 
has been solved in several ways. 

The least expensive method is to take 
your own snap shots and to develop the 
pictures yourself. By using this method, 
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the cost for each picture need not be over 
one cent. Thus, twenty-five snap shots may 
be placed in the mimeographed annual for 
only twenty-five cents for each copy. 


It is quite a task to develop and print 
three thousand snap shots, but it makes an 
interesting and instructive educational proj- 
ect for a small group of students interested 
in amateur photography. The camera club 
has taken over the job in many schools. 


The equipment needed for the “dark- 
room” work is inexpensive. Complete in- 
structive material on “how to take pictures, 
develop, and print them” may be obtained 
free of charge from the Eastman Kodak 
Company.! 

By using a special paste that is sold at 
all photography shops, the pictures may be 
securely and neatly pasted in the spaces 
left for them on the mimeographed pages of 
the annual. 

The second method of handling the pic- 
ture problem is perhaps a little more ex- 
pensive, but many schools have considered 
it worth the extra cost. Several printing 
firms are specializing in the printing of pic- 
tures for mimeographed annuals. These 
firms send a professional photographer to 
the school to take the pictures. The firm 
then prints the pictures on paper stock the 
same size as the mimeographed pages of the 
annual. These pages may then be inserted 
among the pages of the annual. 

The approximate cost of each page of 
photographs is between six and seven dol- 
lars for a hundred copies. Two group pic- 
tures are usually printed on one page, al- 
though more pictures may be printed on a 
page if smaller pictures are satisfactory. 

When this method is used, the clubs often 
pay for their own pictures in the annual. 
Most school clubs are willing to raise two 
or three dollars to have their pictures in the 
yearbook. 

One annual staff, however, worked out an 
original method of helping the clubs and 
classes pay for their annual pictures. The 
staff sponsored a carnival for the benefit of 
all clubs and classes in the school. Each 
club and class had a booth at the carnival, 
A miniature motion picture theater, fortune 
tellers, and other carnival features solved 
the problem of financing the pictures. 


MECHANICAL MAKE-UP. The mechanical 
make-up of the annual differs little from that 
of the mimeographed school paper. A 


“dummy” should be set up before any work 
is begun on the stencils. Both the left and 
the right margins should be kept even, and 
the proper amount of space should be al- 
lowed for headings, illustrations, and pic- 
tures. 

A good grade of stencils should be used, 
and the stencils should be proofread by 
several persons before they are “run.” 
Every error should be corrected, regardless 
of how small it is. 

A heavy grade of mimeograph paper stock 
should be used. Much of the success of the 
annual depends upon its appearance. 


THE COVER. The annual is often judged 
by its cover. The cover should be both at- 
tractive and durable. A heavy quality of 
paper stock that is both flexible and strong 
may be ordered through the local printer. 
The cost of the cover should not exceed 
five cents for each book. 

The cover may be mimeographed, but it 
must be remembered that not all paper 
stock will take mimeographing. One year 
we mimeographed our own paper cover, 
stapled the book and trimmed the edges 
ourselves. The next year, however, we 
found that the cover could not be mimeo- 
graphed, and that the book was too thick 
to staple. The local printer charged only a 
small sum, however, to print, score, staple, 
and trim the book for us. It is best, how- 
ever, to do your own work on the annual if 
it is at all possible. 

These suggestions are not set rules that 
must be followed for a successful mimeo- 
graphed annual. The most successful an- 
nual is produced when the staff develops 
its own ideas and meets its own individual 
problems. It is then that the result is an orig- 
inal annual and not a stereotyped product. 

Since mimeographing is a part of com- 
mercial work, the commercial teacher should 
have no difficulty in handling the work of 
the mimeographed annual. The other phases 
of the annual offer an interesting diversion 
from the regular commercial work. 


As R. G. Walters pointed out, we should 
be definitely interested in “selling commer- 
cial education.”? The mimeographed annual 
offers an excellent media for selling commer- 
cial education to the community. A sample 
of the work of your students will go into 
many homes. It is an opportunity that 
should not be overlooked by the commercial 
teacher. 


“Kodak Darkroom Outfit No. 2,” “How to Develop Kodak Film,” “The Velox Book,” Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, 


New York. 


2R. G. Walters, “ ‘Selling’ Commercia Education,” Taz Batance Suet (Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing Co., Sep 


tember and October, 1936). 
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Making Advanced Typewriting Functional — 
A Proposal 


George W. Rosenlof 
University of Nebraska 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


DeEvIsING curricular materials bet- 
ter suited to present-day demands and 
possessed of values that are more truly func- 
tional has become one of the major problems 
of our times. Everywhere throughout the 
nation educational leaders have given evi- 
dence of being “curriculum conscious.” It 
is estimated that no less than 33,000 new 
and revised courses of study were formulated 
during the decade of 1925 to 1935. At least 
thirty-five states have faced the challenge 
of rebuilding instructional materials that 
more nearly conform to recent understand- 
ings of what should constitute an effective 
program of instruction. 

Not only has there been produced a new 
body of content materials more nearly re- 
lated to the needs of present-day living and 
more representative of what is required in 
the way of knowledge for effective living, 
but there has also been a complete reorgani- 
zation of existing courses in harmony with 
present-day notions concerning psychology 
of learning and technique of teaching. 

The terminology in curriculum making 
has been expanded and everywhere there are 
indications of its acceptance. We need only 
call to mind such terms as “units of instruc- 
tional materials,” “correlation,” “integra- 
tion,” “fusion,” ‘“‘core curriculum,” and 
“functional values” to remind ourselves of 
some of the important problems that now 
confront us as teachers and leaders in this 
vast enterprise of better adjusting instruc- 
tional programs. These programs need to 
be adjusted in order to prepare another gen- 
eration for solving more successfully the 
difficulties that have been occasioned by 
reason of a changed and constantly changing 
state of affairs in this modern world 

The whole philosophy of education, par- 
ticularly that of the secondary school level, 
challenges us. The traditional high school 
program does not suffice. Secondary school 
leaders are everywhere at grips with this 
problem. The results are increasingly more 


Recent Developments in Secondary Education in California.” 
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evident. The “dry as dust” curriculum, 
we are led to believe, is faced with certain 
radical changes. No longer is the “college 
preparatory” function of the secondary 
school satisfactory. 

We cannot deny that institutions of higher 
learning are fast coming to recognize the 
fact that such courses are not satisfactory 
and already are “letting go” of their once- 
claimed prerogatives of dictating what shall 
be included in the curriculum. The fixed 
pattern of courses, constituted mainly of 
so-called academic subjects, is being dis- 
placed. For the select minorities, who by 
reason of superior qualities will pursue 
higher learning, there will necessarily have 
to be certain programs of study more or less 
of the traditional sort. Even these tradi- 
tional subjects face certain major revisions 
to conform to present-day demands. Every- 
where we find the secondary school being 
freed to enter upon a new attack of its 
problem of creating a new program. 

While it is not possible to mention here 
in detail any of the numerous modifications 
in so-called “‘entrance requirements,” it can 
be said without hesitancy that these modi- 
fications constitute a more liberal interpre- 
tation which in no way seriously interferes 
with a person’s ability to do a satisfactory 
type of student work in college. As long as 
latent ability to perform is not affected, 
there is nothing to fear. It may even be 
said that a student may possibly do better 
work. To quote from a recently published 
bulletin emanating from the Department of 
Public Instruction of California,' it is be- 
lieved by public school people that “the 
present entrance requirements can be 
changed in such a way as to guarantee good 
students to the university and, at the same 
time, allow freedom to the secondary schools 
in revising their curricula.” 

We can fully subscribe to the fact that 
where liberalization of entrance requirements 
is not fully provided for, we can still agree 


(Sacramento: State Department of Public Instruction.) 
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with the California State Department of 
Public Instruction in saying that “there is 
nothing in present entrance requirements 
which prevents the socialization of mathe- 
matics or the fusion of social science and 
English. The content of physics and chem- 
istry may be generalized, or environmental 
problems based upon the physical sciences 
may be substituted for conventional subject 
matter. Laboratory work may not be dis- 
continued, but the conventional list of ex- 
ercises may be extensively modified. More- 
over, algebra and geometry may, if desired, 
be placed in the eleventh and twelfth grades 
instead of in the eighth and ninth grades. 
In a similar manner, foreign language in- 
struction may experience modification, and 
the course may be begun at any point.” 

And what has this to do with the problem 
of the commercial arts, you ask? Well, 
everything I have said may apply to the 
important area of instruction in the tradi- 
tional subjects that constitute the program 
of studies in commercial arts or in commer- 
cial education. The challenges here are no 
less defined than they are in the areas of 
academic subject matter as it is traditionally 
thought of today. The self-same demand 
for curriculum revision confronts the in- 
structors of shorthand, typewriting, book- 
keeping, commercial arithmetic, junior busi- 
ness training, business economics, commer- 
cial law, commercial English, or any other 
subject either directly or remotely related 
to our responsibility for training youth to 
prepare themselves more satisfactorily and 
effectively for industrial or commercial 
leadership. 


Here, also, we are confronted with the 
necessity of formulating a better philosophy 
of education as it relates itself to the prob- 
lems of business and of industry; we, too, 
must accept some of the same objectives. 
Among these objectives I would particularly 
suggest the following: 

1. An organization of the school that will 
permit our accepting education as life and 
making life a part of the school program. 
We, too, must interpret society and its 
needs and we must interpret the individual’s 
rights and responsibilities in that society. 

2. An organization of the school to insure 
right experiences that will train the individ- 
ual to assume responsibility for the exten- 
sion, maintenance, and improvement of 
society. 

8. An organization which makes possible 
the acceptance of the fact that education is, 


Ibid. 
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after all, a process of adjustment of individ- 
uals based on a proper guidance of their 
interests, needs, and capacities. 


4. An organization which definitely ad- 
justs the curriculum to the learner. 


5. An organization which makes possible 
the proper orientation of the individual in 
society and insures his certain integration 
in the group. 

It is my contention that leaders in com- 
mercial education will find this a statement 
that is sufficiently broad to include all the 
immediate as well as the remote goals and 
objectives of their own field of endeavor. It 
is my further contention that if these goals 
are accepted, it will be necessary that we 
proceed at once to a careful and a complete 
analysis of existing curricula and courses of 
study to discover their inadequacies and to 
point the way to their immediate revision. 


There are increasing evidences that re- 
visions in courses of study are going on at 
this time. One real evidence of such revi- 
sions has recently been revealed in a study 
completed by a graduate student in the 
department of secondary education of the 
University of Nebraska. It is my purpose 
to present a rather limited review and dis- 
cussion of this investigation in the hope 
that it will stimulate teachers to attack the 
problem of curriculum revision in the many 
courses of study in commercial arts. It is 
certain that little can be accomplished in 
fully realizing the objectives that I have 
mentioned unless many more of us launch 
into the fields of research and experimenta- 
tion and try our hand in developing some 
“dynamic stuff” to stimulate students to 
greater achievement. 

The study to which I refer was made by 
Helen Whitney under my supervision and 
under the supervision of Professor Luvicy 
M. Hill of the department of commercial 
arts of the University of Nebraska. Miss 
Whitney is an instructor in the business 
education department of the David Starr 
Jordan Junior High School, Palo Alto, Cali- 
fornia, and was for a number of years a 
teacher and a clerk of the District Court in 
Nebraska. Because of this court experience, 
Miss Whitney became aware of the need for 
doing something to improve a situation that 
was more and more occasioning difficulty. 
Her own knowledge and experience as a 
student while she was fitting herself for the 
responsibilities of “office practice” in a law 
firm, as well as for the responsibilities of 
court reporting, was another important 
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factor in her decision to see “what could be 
done about it.” 

In the statement of the problem, “Some 
Typing Problems Encountered in a Law 
Office,” Miss Whitney indicated that she 
was concerned with “proposing materials of 
instruction and certain necessary sugges- 
tions as to the procedure dealing with those 
specific phases of work which a stenographer 
or a typist may reasonably expect to en- 
counter when he is employed in a law office 
in Nebraska.” These materials were planned 
for inclusion in advanced typing courses 
oh ta offered after the secondary school 
level. 

1. It was the purpose of the investigation 
to discover objectively just what were some 
of the problems with which a future law 
office typist would be confronted and just 
how and in what sequence these problems 
should be presented in order that such a 
typist’s preparation would be adequate to 
the demands made upon him. It was clearly 
indicated that skill is one thing, but an ap- 
preciation and a knowledge of the exact 
nature of one’s responsibilities is quite an- 
other thing. As Jane Clem? has stated, it is 
one thing to insure “muscular dexterity 
necessary for making some eighty-five mo- 
tions effectively and associating them with 
the corresponding visual stimuli,” but it is 
another thing to insure “reflective thinking 
as to the nature of one’s real tasks.” It is 
all well and good to say that “the way to 
educate a man is to set him to work.” It is 
far more necessary to interest an individual 
and “‘to vitalize his task by relating it to 
some form of reality.” To vitalize a task is 
essentially the work of the curriculum 
builder. His job is to provide “reality” 
through the agency of instructional mate- 
rials that are “of the earth earthy.” To 
quote Frederick G. Nichols of the Har- 
vard Graduate School of Education, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, in his editorial intro- 
duction to a recent book, Typewriting 
Behavior,‘ the aims of the typewriting course 
can be stated in two terms: (1) the mastery 
of the techniques of typewriting, and (2) 
the development of typing ability “through 
adequate instruction and practice in the 
application of these techniques in dealing 
with practical typing situations.” 

It is common knowledge that little evi- 
dence is at hand to substantiate the belief 
that curriculum makers have seriously ac- 
cepted responsibility for the second of these 


sJane E. Clem, The Techni 
‘Dvorak Merrick, | toe gt ord, Typewriting 


Nebraska, Lincoln braska. 
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two aims, and that there has been produced 
a sufficient body of published materials to 
insure the realization of this aim. Miss 
Whitney, to her own satisfaction and to the 
satisfaction of the sponsors of the study, 
verified this conclusion. Neither typewriting 
manuals, workbooks, nor supplementary 
practice exercises applicable to the condi- 
tions in the several states of the United 
States were found to be adequately provided. 

The analysis of a fair sampling of the 
best-known manuals of instructional mate- 
rials revealed no less than fifty-one different 
types of legal work, or “instruments,”’ listed 
in eleven selected manuals. Only three of 
these instruments appeared as many as nine 
times. On the other hand, twenty-eight in- 
struments appeared but once, while two 
other instruments appeared but twice. In- 
terestingly enough, only one item, “an 
agreement for the sale of real estate,” was 
found in which a Nebraska venue appears.® 

Certainly no one can question Miss Whit- 
ney when she says: 

Although as a rule legal forms of the commercial 
type in various states differ only in minor details, 
yet from the standpoint of one who is preparing for 
the position of typist or stenographer in a law office, 
working knowledge of these minor details is of ut- 
most importance. 

The study also showed that with but one 
exception there were no evidences that the 
materials of instruction were arranged in 
any chronological or orderly sequence. 
Rather, the instructional materials all ap- 
peared as isolated and unrelated instru- 
ments. 


2. A second phase of Miss Whitney’s 
study was that of securing objective data 
pertaining to the needs of preparation for 
secretarial duty in a law office. In securing 
such information, a check list of the types 
of service rendered by typists in law offices 
was prepared and submitted to a group of 
150 lawyers selected at random. Eighty 
replies were received. These replies were 
carefully analyzed and objectively treated. 
Only three of the lawyers who replied stated 
that a knowledge of the Activities on the 
list were necessary. These three lawyers 
stated that these activities could be “easily 
and quickly acquired” in the law office. 
Two lawyers reported that they did not 
expect the stenographer to have training in 
setting up legal documents in correct type- 
written form from dictated notes. Only one 
lawyer stated that the vocabulary of ordi- 
The Gregg Publishing Company, — p. 57. 


American Book Company, 19386) p. 
Unpublished Master’s hesis, 1987, “University of 
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nary legal terms must be learned as the 
stenographer comes in contact with the 
terms in actual work. 


The vast majority of the respondents 
reported that inadequacy of training was a 
major difficulty. This report led to the con- 
clusion on the part of many attorneys 
throughout the state that there is a recog- 
nized need for more thorough training of 
typists and stenographers for legal office 
positions. 


The study lists the types of work stenog- 
raphers in a law office were most frequently 
called upon to perform. This list and the 
frequency of each duty performed is as 
follows: 


rrr 60 
Check....... - cma e be caimaecaaed 56 
Diteieuniesvecatadaes sundae 55 
etiitanteike ne céhaebnuwesiol 54 
Sint dccachaeeanes eve abe 52 
Probate notices and forms......... 48 
errr rrr er 48 
sa ck caehaessdnaw abel 47 
MINE. oc ccccdcecsceescen 46 
Last will and testament........... 46 
Pt citebsikvesctack seheehe 45 
cine cc chaste ah veseedued 44 
MNO GIR. onc cccdccscccuces 44 
EE 5:4. oalecquavh'<'44r6ieee sale 41 
Affidavit of identity............... 38 
Lc cckaesnces waeaeeiel 36 
inn coudhkndand menial 24 
A cc siecaerescasest 23 
Release of judgment.............. 23 
Taking testimony or deposition..... 11 
Release of mechanic’s lien......... ll 


In the study there also appears a list of 
duties that are seldom, if ever, required to 
be performed; a third list represents duties 
that are most frequently performed. 


3. A final technique applied to the study 
was an analysis of personnel data relating 
to the training, the experience, and the per- 
sonal qualifications of typists now employed 
and the attitudes of the employers toward 
these qualifications. An analysis of these 
three types of objective data led Miss Whit- 
ney to make the following conclusions: 

1. The present instruction offered stenographers who 

wish positions in law offices is inadequate. 

2. Such inadequacy of training is recognized by both 
stenographers and employers. 

3. There is a felt need for improvement of the present 
materials of instruction in the field of legal type- 
writing. 

4. There is a felt need for improvement of instruction 
in the field of legal typewriting. 

5. There is a definite interest in the development of 
more adequate materials of instruction. 

6. Many attorneys favor more training that is de- 
signed to prepare the stenographer for her future 
work in a law office. 


Ibid. 
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Anyone who reflects upon such facts as 
those revealed in this or in similar studies 
is forced to the conclusion that something 
drastic must be done to vitalize our ad- 
vanced courses in typewriting. This situa- 
tion may be remedied by providing a body 
of dynamic functional materials of instruc- 
tion selected upon the basis of their direct 
and immediate application in real situations. 
Furthermore, a proper selection and arrange- 
ment of instructional materials can result 
only by following the procedure described 
in this article. It must also be said that 
such a procedure should be multiplied many 
times in many states before we attempt to 
set up materials universally applicable. 

Miss Whitney crystallizes the feeling in 
this regard when she says: 

The general trend in education today is to select 

and to organize materials of instruction in such a 
manner so as to provide the student with that kind 
of preparation that will best prepare him to face 
actual life situations. That is to say, the trend is 
definitely in the direction of introducing more 
actuality of life into the classroom. Why not apply 
this principle to the study of typing? Typing as a 
tool has consumer value. The typist who attains a 
high degree of skill finds it a means of livelihood. In 
developing that high degree of skilled manipulation, 
is it not possible that by-products with both con- 
sumer and producer value will emerge? Is it not 
reasonable to believe that the student of advanced 
typing may be confronted with problems of such a 
nature that he will find himself in the midst of life 
situations which are common to us all? Is it not 
possible by means of this contact that there may 
emerge a specialized type of skill which would aid 
materially in fitting the typist for work in a law office 
if he should choose this particular type of outlet? 
I am of the opinion that this is not only possible, but 
it is also probable if the materials of instruction and 
general procedures in typing are revised to include 
units of work which have a definite and an orderly 
sequence and which include the actual materials of 
the kind and the type with which students will be 
dealing almost daily.‘ 

4. Miss Whitney set down a proposed pro- 
gram of instructional materials arranged in 
proper sequence and in a natural order. All 
the material was based on a hypothetical but 
perfectly possible “chain of events” begin- 
ning with the transfer of a piece of real es- 
tate, the details of which are handled in the 
law office of Arthur A. Brown. Mr. Brown 
has just employed a new stenographer who 
has had no previous experience in a law 
office and who must be directed in consider- 
able detail as to the procedure to be fol- 
lowed. The unit begins with a preliminary 
conference of the employer and the employee 
and proceeds to the final and the culminat- 
ing activity of preparing a “docket entry” 
and a final transfer of real estate. 

(Concluded on page 191) 
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Some Problems in the Administration 
of Commercial Education 


Harvey A. Andruss 


Dean of Instruction 
State Teachers College 
Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania 


This article is based upon a previous article that 
created favorable comment in the bulletin of 
the Tri-State Commercial Education Association. 


A LOOK AT THE PRESENT. 
Farm relief was a campaign 
slogan for parties in the last 
election. We have heard re- 
peatedly that approximately 
one-third of our population is 
engaged in agriculture. A size- 
able fraction of our people seek 
relief. Until more permanent 
measures can be taken, it 
seems to be the order of the 
day to demand relief. 

Can we expect relief for 
commercial education? Fully 
one-third of our high school 
population is now enrolled in 
commercial subjects of curricula. 

Can we expect our national and state 
authorities to recognize the need for guidance 
and direction in commercial education? Less 
than a half dozen states of this Union have 
specially trained persons who are charged 
with the responsibility of directing commer- 
cial education. The National Office of Edu- 
cation has one person in the commercial 
education division. 

It is interesting to note that the reorgani- 
zation of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education in relation to the National Office 
of Education reveals ten persons on the staff 
for agricultural education, a like number of 
persons on the staff for trade and industrial 
education, and seven persons on the staff for 
home economics education. Yet, there are as 
many students enrolled in commercial edu- 
cation as in agricultural, trade, and home 
economics education combined. 

There may be several answers to this situ- 
ation. The history of the development of 
vocational education gives one answer. 


A LOOK AT THE PAST. Socially desirable 
types of vocational education have been en- 
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couraged by state and na- 
tional subsidies. The tendency 
has been to substitute the 
school in the place of the farm, 
the shop, and the home as the 
means of learning farming, 
mechanics, and housekeeping. 

Thus, the apprenticeship 
system has ceased to be the 
sole means of training for vo- 
cations. . 

Where some private agency 
has intervened to prove that 
the school can supplant or 
shorten the period of appren- 
ticeship, the payment of tax 
moneys has not been necessary. This seems 
to be the situation of commercial education. 

The first schools preparing students for 
business vocations were the business colleges 
privately owned and operated for profit. 
However, business colleges fought the initial 
battle which proved to the prospective em- 
ployer that the period of apprenticeship 
could be shortened when the student has re- 
ceived previous instruction in shorthand, 
typewriting, and bookkeeping. Gradually 
the public school adopted the curriculum, 
the textbooks, the methods, and the teachers 
of the business college. Taxpayers were will- 
ing to pay locally for this type of vocational 
education. 

When the national government sought to 
raise the level of farming to scientific agri- 
culture, carpentry to wood handicrafts, 
housekeeping to homemaking, it was made 
possible only through the offer to expend a 
dollar if the states affected would contribute 
a like amount. Since the local communities 
and states were already supporting commer- 
cial education, it was not necessary to sub 
sidize it. 
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The expenditure of government funds is 
generally attended by government control 
and direction. Since the national govern- 
ment does not expend tax: money to support 
commercial education, it may be argued that 
control or direction is not necessary. This 
probably would account for the presence of 
only one person charged with representing 
commercial education in our National Office 
of Education. 

The full-time day high school supported 
by state or local tax moneys has little or no 
claim on any national group for administra- 
tive advice or aid. 


A PETITION FOR THE FUTURE. What can 
state educational authorities do to help the 
administration of commercial education? 
The obvious answer seems to be that state 
authorities can do the same for business edu- 
cation as they do for other types of educa- 
tion. But are they doing what they can for 
business education? 

Among the helpful things which state au- 
thorities may do for commercial education 
are: (1) gather and distribute statistics 
promptly; (2) construct suggestive courses 
of study; (3) provide expert advice and help 
to curriculum builders; (4) aid in the research 
necessary to provide classroom standards 
which will measure occupational ability. 


The importance of subjects in terms of the 
numbers of students enrolled in them is a 
vital phase of statistical information. Are 
there more students taking junior business 
training than there are taking typewriting? 
How do the numbers of students taking 
shorthand and bookkeeping compare? These 
and similar questions cannot be answered 
except by a state agency. 


The mention of courses of study or syllabi 
immediately brings to the minds of teachers 
the regimentation or strict control which out- 
lines the work to be completed and then tests 
each student to see if the work has been 
learned. Few of us want this sort of thing. 
However, what to teach and how long to 
teach it are two vital problems facing every 
classroom instructor. Suggested courses of 
study in all commercial subjects would out- 
line the material which might be taught in 
terms of lessons, units, or other time divi- 
sions. Such courses of study would be def- 
initely helpful since following the textbook 
slavishly does not allow for local adaptation 
to meet local needs. 

When the average academically-trained 
high school principal wishes to install or to 
revise the commercial curriculum, he seeks 
expert assistance. Some state agency should 
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provide this advisory service. In this day of 
increasing enrollments, the construction of 
differentiated curricula in the eleventh and 
the twelfth years requires expert advice. 
Guidance “‘out” of the commercial curricu- 
lum of those students lacking adequate 
knowledge of the fundamentals of English 
and mathematics presents a serious problem 
for administrators. 

Principals and heads of departments wel- 
come helpful outside aid if it is not dicta- 
torial or dogmatic. After all, curriculum 
building is more than writing names of sub- 
jects under certain semesters or years in 
which students are to be exposed to in- 
struction. 

How much should students know about 
spelling, punctuation, sentence structure, 
and paragraphing before they are allowed to 
take shorthand? How fast should students 
be able to typewrite from straight copy to 
insure a fair transcribing rate when they 
have to read from shorthand symbols? Is 
the ability to “read back”’ dictated material 
an index of the student’s ability in short- 
hand transcription in a business situation? 
How valid are prognostic tests? These and 
many other questions cannot be answered by 
appointing a person in each state to assume 
responsibility for commercial education 
However, the best available information in 
answer to these questions can be dissemi- 
nated widely and effectively from a state 
source. 

A vital question is heard again and again. 
Should students who do poorly in first-year 
bookkeeping, shorthand, and typewriting be 
allowed to enter second-year bookkeeping, 
shorthand, and typewriting when their diffi- 
culties are directly traceable to lack of ability 
in fundamental English and mathematics? 
How may standards of classroom perform- 
ance be set up so that students may be given 
an opportunity to take introductory courses, 
even allowing them to earn a credit, without 
setting up the necessity for permitting them 
to begin second-year or advanced work? 
General information and help regarding the 
possible or feasible answers to this question 
will be welcomed by administrators who are 
seeking to raise the level of the vocational 
effectiveness of their commercial graduates. 

Finally, what do employers expect from 
the young or apprentice workers? Only a 
state or a national agency can attack such a 
huge problem. A definition of business re- 
quirements and the setting of classroom 
standards cannot proceed on a valid basis 
unless governmental bodies attack this Gar- 
gantuan task. 
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A PLEA FOR COMMERCIAL ADMINISTRATORS. 
How many heads of commercial departments 
have had any special training for this posi- 
tion prior to the time of their appointment? 

The future of commercial education lies in 
its leadership. Trained leadership demands 
administrators. One who directs the opera- 
tions of any vocational curriculum must 
possess tact, training, perseverance, and 
many other traits to a high degree. 

Should the head of the commercial de- 
partment meet specific certification require- 
ments? Immediately the answer comes in 
the form of the question: ‘Why should the 
head of the commercial department have to 
meet certain requirements any more than 
the head of any other department?” 

It so happens that our traditional method 
of departmentalizing high schools is mixed 
and illogical. When the high school had only 
one curriculum and we taught subject matter 
and not human beings, the division was made 
on the basis of the relation of subjects. The 
traditional high school has departments of 
English, mathematics, science, foreign lan- 
guage, and social studies. 

When vocational curricula were added to 
the traditional high school, they were treated 
as subject-matter fields. Thus, in the modern 
high school we have one or more of the fol- 
lowing departments: commercial depart- 
ment, home economics department, indus- 
trial department, or agricultural department. 
This situation, like Topsy, “just growed up” 
and has the inertia of a half century of usage 
to fortify it. 

It is doubtful if the modern high school 
can ever be harmoniously administered on 
the present basis. The average high school 
principal acts as the head of the academic 
department in which the college preparatory 
curriculum is offered. When the commercial 
curriculum is involved, the principal must 
depend upon the head of the commercial de- 
partment. 

To improve the future administration of 
commercial education, one of the following 
provisions would prove effective: (1) aca- 
demically-trained principals should be re- 
quired to take courses in the administration 
of commercial education if a commercial cur- 
riculum is to be offered in their high schools; 
or (2) heads of commercial departments 
should be expected to meet additional certi- 
fication requirements over and above those 
requirements possessed by the commercial 
teacher. 

Movement in this direction would have to 
be gradual. To make such a program feasible, 
high schools offering commercial subjects as 
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electives and high schools having less than a 
certain number of teachers could not be ex- 
pected to meet the higher requirements for 
principals or heads of departments im- 
mediately, if at all. 


Although the second suggestion would 
seem to be the more practical, there are 
forces already in operation in favor of the 
first suggestion. Candidates for the high 
school principal’s certificate in some states 
may present for credit toward that certificate 
courses in the administration of commercial 
education. 


RESUME. Commercial education has grown 
to such size that it demands the help of na- 
tional and state educational bodies to im- 
prove its administration. The absence of 
national subsidies for the training of office 
and store workers does not relieve the Na- 
tional Office of Education of the responsibili- 
ties of assisting commercial education. State 
departments of education or public instruc- 
tion need to designate a properly qualified 
person or persons to direct commercial edu- 
cation within the boundaries of each state or 
commonwealth. Qualifications in the ad- 
ministrative phase of commercial education 
should be required of principals or heads of 
commercial departments in high schools 
where vocational commercial departments 
are in operation. 





HOUSEHOLD BUDGETS 
AND RECORDS 


by 
Raymond C. Goodfellow 


A set that provides practice in record- 
keeping and budgeting, and that is primarily in- 
tended for classes in junior business training. 
It is an excellent project to supplement such 
courses as home economics, arithmetic, and 
personal management. 


The student is required to keep the records of 
a typical American family. No knowledge of 
bookkeeping is necessary. 





Price, 60 cents list, less the usual school 
discount. 
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The Organization and the Operation 
of a Business 


by 


Kenneth F. Greenley 
Franklin Junior High School 
Rock Island, Illinois 


Mr. Greenley has explained a very interesting series of projects carried on by 

his classes in junior business. Members of each class are required to go through 

all the processes of organizing and operating a business. Mr. Greenley submitted 

numerous exhibits of the work completed by students, but it is impossible to 

reproduce these exhibits with the article. His plan is presented in sufficient detail 
that other teachers may follow it. 


THE organization and the opera- 
tion of a candy company by the students of 
the Franklin Junior High School, Rock 
Island, Illinois, has proved to be an excellent 
project to give the students first-hand expe- 
rience and information concerning the many 
and varied problems of business. 

- The project has been carried out at vari- 

ous times in one of the following ways: (1) 
each class in junior business organized its 
own candy company and the classes com- 
peted with each other; (2) if there were only 
one class, it was divided into two groups, 
each group a separate company; or (3) we 
had just one organization. The first and 
second plans were the most successful be- 
cause of the competition. When one class 
was divided into two groups, the division 
was made to suit specific conditions. 

The students were allowed to operate the 
company until they had mastered all the 
problems and until they made a reasonable 
profit. At least six weeks of instruction 
were needed to prepare the students ade- 
quately to perform all the tasks of the busi- 
ness and to get their organization set up. 
Actual selling continued for at least ten 
days. 

The problems that had to be solved by 
the students were as follows: 

1. General organization 

a. Election of officers 

b. Selection of a name for the business 

c. Selection of a place for doing busi- 
ness 

d. Selection of employees 


@. Securing the capital to operate the 
business 


8. Purchasing merchandise 
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. Selling merchandise 

. Paying of obligations 

Keeping of records 

Division of profits 

Acquiring business forms necessary to 
conduct business 

Miscellaneous problems 


DDO > 


9. 


Each of these problems was carefully 
studied before the students started their 
organizations. 


The following directions and suggestions 
were varied to suit specific objectives or 
conditions: 


1. General Organization 


a. Election of officers. The officers to be elected 
by the group were: president, vice president, 
secretary, and treasurer. Regular parlia- 
mentary procedure was followed for the selec- 
tion of officers. 


Selection of a name for the business. Each 
student suggested a name for the company. 
The name favored by the group was decided 
upon by ballot. 


. Selection of a place for doing business. If there 
were more than one candy company, and since 
there happened to be a choice location to sell 
candy, each company submitted a bid as to 
the amount of rent it would pay. The choice 
location was awarded to the highest bidder. 
A lease was drawn up for the space to be used 
by each company. 

. Selection of employees. The employees were: 
manager, bookkeeper, advertising manager, 
purchasing agent, clerks, and janitor. The 
number of clerks depended upon specific con- 
ditions. One clerk was designated as the head 
clerk or the cashier. The requirements of each 
position were studied carefully by the group. 

Each student who was interested in a specific 
job filled out an application blank for that job. 
The officers then selected the employees, using 
the information gained from the applications 
as the basis for their selections. 
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2. Securing the capital to operate the business 


The necessary capital was secured by selling stock 
to the students of the group. The following ques- 
tions were decided by the group under the leadership 
of the president: (i) How much candy do we need 
to make an attractive display? (2) What kinds of 
candy sell the best? (3) How much money can we 
raise in this group? (4) Should we raise our capital 
and then buy as much candy as we can, or should 
we determine the amount of candy needed for an 
attractive display and then raise capital to buy that 
amount? (5) How much should the par value of the 
stock be? (6) Should we set a limit as to the amount 
of stock any one individual can purchase? It was 
advisable to have the par value of each share of 
stock rather low and also to set a limit on the num- 
ber of shares each student could purchase. Experi- 
ence favored a par value of 5 cents a share and a 
limit of twenty shares for any one student at the 
start. A stockholder could buy or sell his shares to 
others and thus come into control of the group. The 
total capital needed was between $10 and $15, and 
each student could have between five and ten shares 
of stock. The amount of capital and the number of 
shares sold to each individual was a problem to be 
decided according to specific objectives or condi- 
tions. It was made clear to the students that they 
were not required to purchase stock. 

After these problems had been solved, some sort 
of a certificate was issued for each share of stock 
purchased. All money thus received was turned 
over to the treasurer, who was required to keep an 
accurate record of all receipts and expenditures. 

Just one sale of stock was made to make it easier 
to calculate the dividends for each share. A specific 
date for the sale of stock was set several days in 
advance so that the students could get their funds 
ready. 


3. Purchasing merchandise 


The head clerk prepared a purchase requisition 
of the kinds of candy wanted and turned the infor- 
mation over to the purchasing agent. The purchas- 
ing agent prepared a purchase order, in duplicate. 
One copy of the order was delivered to the wholesale 
house that supplied the merchandise. When it was 
possible, the merchandise was delivered during class 
time so that the transaction could be completed 
before the class. When the merchandise was de- 
livered, it was checked with the purchase order and 
with the invoice. If the merchandise received were 
as listed by the invoice and the purchase order, the 
invoice was approved by the purchasing agent and 
forwarded to the manager to be approved for pay- 
ment. After the manager had approved the invoice, 
it was then forwarded to the treasurer, who made 
out a check in favor of the wholesale dealer for the 
payment of the merchandise. The wholesale dealer 
then presented the check to the bank for payment. 
After the treasurer had paid the amount of the in- 
voice, the invoice was forwarded to the bookkeeper, 
who was to record the information in the purchase 
order register and in the merchandise sales record. 


4. Selling merchandise 

The time for the selling of the candy depended 
upon specific conditions. The noon hour was the 
best time. The clerks who had been selected by the 
officers took care of all selling. Each student in the 
group could be a “traveling salesman” and he could 
secure orders for merchandise. If we had two or 
more competing groups, various schemes, such as 
sales and prizes, were worked out to get a fair share 
of trade. The clerks were required to submit a de- 
tailed change report. 
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One of the problems involved in selling merchan- 
dise was a well-planned program of advertising. The 
advertising manager saw that the merchandise of 
his company was displayed correctly and that 
posters were prepared calling attention to his par- 
ticular organization. Various methods of advertis- 
ing were used, depending entirely upon the ingenuity 
of the advertising manager and his assistants. Hav- 
ing the principal, the teachers, and the leading stu- 
dents endorse the merchandise of a company proved 
to be an excellent means of advertising. Since en- 
dorsements cost money, the company decided the 
amount it could pay for such services. However, the 
amount paid was not as important as the problem of 
recording all information about such transactions. 


. Paying of obligations 


In order to make the problem as complete as 
possible, each group elected two students who were 
known as the bankers for that group. All funds 
were deposited by the treasurer in the bank accord- 
ing to current business procedures. When the ac- 
count was opened, signature cards were filled out, 
and deposit slips were filled out for each deposit. 
The bank furnished a bank book, blank checks, and 
it payed all official orders as they were presented for 
payment. 

The treasurer of each company made out the 
checks for the payment of all obligations, such as 
salaries, purchases, rent, supplies, and commissions. 
The manager prepared the payroll with the assist- 
ance of the secretary. All obligations were approved 
by the president before the treasurer could issue 
checks. 

The amount of the salaries to be paid to officers 
were decided upon by the stockholders. The salaries 
for the manager, the bookkeeper, the advertising 
manager, the purchasing agent, the clerks, and the 
janitor were set by the officers. Experience has 
shown that each salary should be from one to five 
cents a day, according to the position held. The 
traveling salesmen were paid commissions. The rate 
of commissions was set by the officers. 


. Keeping of records 


The records for the candy company varied ac- 
cording to personal decisions. However, there was 
a detailed report each day concerning the opening 
inventory, the daily purchases, the total merchan- 
dise available for sale, the closing inventory, the 
daily sales, and the detail of change resulting from 
sales. Each day was regarded as a fiscal period 
which required a detailed report of the exact profit 
or loss for that period. In order to get the greatest 
possible value out of the project, it was advisable 
to have the manager present to the class sufficient 
information so that each student not actively en- 
gaged with a definite task could prepare a detailed 
financial statement showing the exact amount of 
profit or loss. The manager had the secretary copy 
the necessary information on the blackboard some- 
time before the class period. The preparation of the 
report was regarded as class work. The bookkeeper 
received from the manager and the treasurer the 
necessary information to prepare the “official 
records” of the company. Another part of the 
records was a detailed graph showing such items of 
information as the daily sales, the expenses, and 
the profit or loss. This material was prepared by 
the bookkeeper. 


. Dwision of profits 


With the completion of the project and all items 
of business finished, the profits or the losses were 
divided equally among the shareholders of stock. 


(Concluded on page 192) 
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An Analysis of The George-Deen Act 


There seems to be no end of mis- 
information available as to what 
the George-Deen Act will and will 
not do. Most of this information 
is on the side of what the Act will do. The 
Chicago Area Business Education Directors’ 
Association has been considering the pro- 
visions of the Act for some time. I have read 
with much interest the articles written by 
Dr. Nichols, for whom I have the greatest 
respect, which have appeared in numerous 
commercial magazines for many months. 
These articles pertained to what the Act 
would do and, finally, what the Act is and 
how it will directly aid commerce. I cannot 
see how the Act will in any way directly 
benefit the secondary commerce department. 
It may bring indirect benefits, but bear in 
mind that, as the law is now interpreted, it 
is primarily for in-service, adult education 
either on a cooperative or on a supplemental 
basis. It is not the purpose of the Act to 
“train for,” but rather to “train as” the stu- 
dents work. 

After a study of the Act, a perusal of Vo- 
cational Education Bulletin I, a study and 
a discussion of the Illinois and the Indiana 
plans, and conferences with numerous men 
responsible for the administration and the 
supervision of the funds in three states, the 
following conclusions have been reached. 
These conclusions are backed by facts and 
statements: 

1. The ordinary secondary school will receive no 

benefits under the Act. 


a. The administrators and the promotors of the 
Act frankly state that it is not their purpose 
to supplant any high school courses, but 
rather that high school courses should pro- 
vide a foundation for additional adult 
training. 

b. The Act is admittedly for adult education 
and is intended to increase the efficiency of 
the person already employed. It is for in- 
service training. 

c. Only classes that definitely meet the require- 
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ments listed below will receive aid. 


(1) All students in classes who have 
reached the age of sixteen years or 
more. 


(2) All students employed as many hours 
as they are in school. 


(8) All classes should be taught by ap- 
proved, qualified teachers. 
Note: The requirements mentioned above prac- 
tically eliminate the secondary school. It is prac- 
tically impossible to get a whole class or even most 
of it employed on a cooperative basis and still be 
able to do any regular class work. Teacher qualifi- 
cations eliminate most regularly employed teachers. 
%. The amount of money is not great when it is al- 
located to the states and then divided between 
Administration, Supervision, Teacher Training, 
Travel, Coordinators, and, finally, Instruction. 
It is not likely that aid will exceed 50 per cent of 
the teacher’s salary and if too many classes qualify, 
the aid will amount to less. Either one of two 
things will be done: 
a. The number of classes will be limited. 
b. The aid will be made on pro-rata basis. 


8. The administration intends to have homogeneous 
classes. The Act will not provide for general sales 
training, but rather for specific training which is 
to be given to a definite group already employed, 
such as milk wagon drivers, drug store clerks, 
filling station attendants, and others. 


The following is a brief outline of provi- 
sions as they are now set up in the Act. A 
review of the outline will substantiate what 
I have written. 


Funds are available for: 

. Teachers 

. Travel 

. Supervisors 

. State Directors 

. Teacher Training and Trainers 
. Study and Research 


Qualifications of State Supervisor: 
1. Education: 
a. Degree in commerce or vocational edu- 
cation 
b. At least eighteen semester-hour credits 
in vocational education. 
Experience: 
a. Two years’ selling 
(Concluded on page 192) 
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A Practical Project in Salesmanship 


Teaching commercial subjects 
to high school pupils can be made 
considerably more interesting and 
most practical if, in teaching the 
theory of the subject, the pupil 
can be given an opportunity to ob- 
tain practical experience along 
with the theory. For example, it 
would be of little value for any 
pupil to learn typing, shorthand, 
bookkeeping, or salesmanship if he 
never had an opportunity to make 
use of the subject he learned. If 
such a thing were true, we would 
not have the demand for nor an 
opportunity to recommend any 
pupil for a position in the commercial field. 

As we continue to work with boys and 
girls of high school age, we learn that they 
seem to “find” themselves sooner if they 
have an opportunity to do something con- 
structive which, at the same time, suggests 
to them that they may eventually obtain a 
position that will guarantee them some re- 
muneration for their services. Naturally, 
the sooner the pupil has learned the theory 
and obtains some experience, the sooner he 
is ready to accept a position. 

In our commercial department at Clarion 
Senior High School, through the fine coop- 
eration of the school board and the mer- 
chants of the community, we have been 
able to give our pupils this necessary expe- 
rience, especially in the class in salesman- 
ship. It has been agreed that, in order to be 
a veteran salesman, one must have had 
many selling experiences. 

At the beginning of the school year, we 
offer salesmanship as a subject for the re- 
quirement of the first semester’s work, dur- 
ing which time the theory is obtained. After 
the completion of the textbook, each pupil 
is required to prepare and to give a sales 
talk on such articles as automobiles, refrig- 
erators, radios, typewriters, fountain pens, 
kodaks, or other articles, to individual mem- 
bers of the class. 

In the meantime, in order to stimulate 
interest in the project which follows, the 
pupils are requested to hand in the names of 
stores in town in which they might enter 
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into competition with one another 
in window trimming. The mer- 
chants are interviewed for their 
consent to permit the pupils to 
trim the windows. A date is set; 
the judges are chosen; and the 
windows are trimmed and judged. 
First and second prizes are 
awarded to the winners. 

Naturally, the benefit received 
from this project is twofold: the 
pupils have an opportunity to show 
their skill to the community in this 
particular piece of work, and the 
merchants who are directly inter- 
ested, obtain an increased amount 
of free advertising, both by the newspaper 
publicity and by the increased number of 
people who are obliged to “notice” the win- 
dows. ; 

When the required work for the first 
semester has been completed, the pupils are 
again requested to submit names—this time 
the names of the stores in which they would 
like to work for the balance of the school 
year. The merchants are again approached 
and, if they are willing, the pupils are per- 
mitted to work in the stores each day of the 
week for the class period and for as many 
study periods as follow the class period, 
providing they keep up in their other studies. 
In two cases, boys have been permitted to 
work the whole forenoon, without reporting 
to school until their first afternoon class. 
Incidently, our plan of requesting the pupils 
to hand in the names of stores before con- 
tacting the merchants is to save time and to 
give the pupils an opportunity to work 
where they like. It is assumed that the 
pupils will do better work and will “find” 
themselves quicker as a salesman for that 
particular line of merchandise if they are 
given a choice. 

Frankly, it would seem unfair to ask these 
pupils to work with no salaries without an 
object in view. In other words, if the boys 
and girls prove themselves worthy, they 
will have the first opportunities to be called 
out for extra work on holidays and on Sat- 
urdays, for which work they will be paid. In 
(Concluded on page 191) 
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American Vocational Association 


The commercial section of the American 
Vocational Association met in St. Louis, 
Missouri, on November 30 to December 3. 

The following was the program for the 
meeting, beginning on Thursday, December 1: 


DECEMBER 1,9 A. M. 


Tueme: The Organization of Classes in Education for 
the Distributive Trades 

Chairman: B. Frank Kyker, special agent for research 
in commercial education, Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

“The Organization and Promotion of Part-Time Day 
School Classes in Distributive Education” by Dr. 
G. O. Emick, corps area educational adviser, C. C. 
C., Fort Hayes, Columbus, Ohio 


“The Organization and Promotion of Evening School 
Classes in Distributive Education” by Pearce C. 
Kelley, state coordinator of distributive education, 
State Board for Vocational Education, Little Rock, 
Arkansas 

“The Vocational Value of High School Commercial 
Courses” by Dr. P. O. Selby, Northeast Missouri 
State Teachers College, Kirksville, Missouri 


General discussion 


DECEMBER 1, 2 P. M. 

(Combined meeting of commercial, agricultural, 
home economics, industrial arts, industrial and part- 
time education sections.) 

Ernest A. Zelliot, director of commercial education of 

Des Moines, Iowa, represented the commercial edu- 

cation section at this meeting. 


DECEMBER 2,9 A. M. 


TueEmeE: Preparation for Well-Qualified Teachers and 
Supervisors of Education for the Distributive Trades 

Chairman: Walter F. Shaw, special agent for distribu- 
tive education, Washington, D. C 


“The Necessary Qualifications of State Supervisors anc 
Teacher-Trainers in Distributive Education” by 
John H. Dillon, itinerant teacher-trainer in distrib- 
utive occupations, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana 

“In-Service Teacher Training” by G. A. Glyer, teacher- 
trainer and supervisor of distributive education, 
Wilmington, Delaware 


“Pre-Employment Teacher Training” by Marion T. 
Lyndon, teacher-trainer of distributive education, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee 


DECEMBER 2, 2 P. M. 


Tueme: The Necessity of Wise Counseling for Com- 
mercial Students 

Chairman: D. Gordon Roach, Hadley 
School, St. Louis, Missouri 

Address by Willard E. Parker, personnel officer of 
Federal Land Bank, St. Louis, Missouri 

Address by Dreng Bjornaraa, local director of U. S. 
Employment Service Occupational Research Pro- 
gram 

“The Value of Guidance for Distributive Workers” by 
Nina Clover, assistant supervisor for distributive 
education, Stillwater, Oklahoma 


General discussion 


Vocational 


DECEMBER 3,9 A. M. 
THEME: Modern Business Requirements for Clerical 
and Store Workers 
Chairman: Ernest A. Zelliot, director of commercial 
education, Des Moines, Iowa 
Address by I. O. Royce, office manager of Purina Mills, 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Address by Mrs. Irene F. Blood, assistant supervisor 
for distributive education, State Department of 
Education, Jefferson City, Missouri 


General discussion 








Pi Rho Zeta 


Eight new chapters have been added to 
Pi Rho Zeta, international fraternity and 
sorority. The roster now totals fifty-two. 
Pi Rho Zeta is sponsored jointly by J. I. 
Kinman of Kinman Business University, 
Spokane, Washington, and the American 
Association of Commercial Colleges. 

Among the most recently organized chap- 
ters of Pi Rho Zeta are: Alpha Zeta sorority 
and Beta Rho fraternity in the Jones Busi- 
ness College, High Point, North Carolina; 
Kappa Beta sorority in the Peoria Institute 
of Business, Peoria, Illinois; Alpha Omega 
sorority in the Burns School of Business, 
Portland, Oregon; Zeta Sigma sorority in the 
Thompson College, York, Pennsylvania; 
Alpha Delta fraternity in the Office Training 
School, Uniontown, Pennsylvania; Delta 
Zeta fraternity and Kappa Gamma sorority 
in the Gates Business College, Augusta, 
Maine. 
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University of Denver 

The University of Denver, Denver, Colo- 
rado, conducted an Institute of Home and 
Consumer Relations. The Institute was held 
from November 1 to 4 at the Mary Reed 
Library on the University campus. 

The purpose of the Institute was to offer 
a series of short courses on home and con- 
sumer relations. Dr. George W. Crane, 
eminent psychologist and author of Case 
Records of a Psychologist, spoke on “‘Marriage 
and Family Relationships.” Zelma Bendure, 
director of the department of education, 
Good Housekeeping magazine, New York 
City, addressed the members of the Insti- 
tute on “Practical and Constructive Con- 
sumer Information.” 

The American Association of University 
Women, the Business and _ Professional 
Women’s Club, the Women’s Press Club, and 
the School of Commerce of the University of 
Denver conducted the Institute. 
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Indiana State Meeting 


The department of business education of 
the Indiana Education Association met in 
the Y. M. C. A., Indianapolis, Indiana, on 
October 27. Robert Colvin of the high 
school, Martinsville, Indiana, presided over 
the meeting. The program was as follows: 


MORNING SESSION 
“Office Practice” by Dr. Vernal H. Carmichael, Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana 
“An Adventure into Education” by G. C. Klippel, 
credit manager of Van Camp Hardware and Iron 
Company, Indianapolis, Indiana 
“Getting the Best Results in Teaching Bookkeeping 
Classes” by R. L. Rahbar, South-Western Publish- 
ing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 
AFTERNOON SESSION 
Business meeting 


“The Outlook for Business Education as a Vocation” 
by Dr. Paul S. Lomax, School of Education, New 
York University, New York City 


“Teaching Desirable Secretarial Traits by the Indirect 
Method” by Esther D. Bray, School of Business 
Administration, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana 
Fred M. Tuhey, head of the commercial 

department of Central High School, Muncie, 

was elected president for 1938-39. The other 
new officers are: vice president, Paul Car- 
michael, Washington High School, Indian- 
apolis; secretary, Margaret Patch, High 

School, Clinton. 

During the meeting, a brief memorial 
service was held for James W. Baker, de- 
ceased president of the South-Western Pub- 
lishing Company, and author of 20TH Crn- 
TURY BOOKKEEPING AND AccouNTING. This 
service was handled by Dr. M. E. Stude- 
baker, head of the commerce department of 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie. 

Dr. Studebaker had been an intimate 
friend of Mr. Baker for approximately 
twenty-five years. Therefore, many of his 
comments were derived from first-hand ex- 
perience and a thorough understanding of 
Mr. Baker’s traits. Dr. Studebaker brought 
out the fact that Mr. Baker was happiest 
when he was able to be of service to others. 
He was always unassuming, and he suc- 
ceeded in making his friends and acquaint- 
ances feel at home. Everyone who had the 
pleasure of knowing Mr. Baker seemed to 
consider Mr. Baker his particular personal 
friend. He was a friend in the profession and 
out of it. 

Mr. Baker attended the meetings of the 
commercial teachers of Indiana regularly 
over a long period of years. It therefore 
seemed quite appropriate that the teachers 
honor him in this way. 
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Minnesota Education Association 


The commercial sec- 
tion of the Minnesota 
Education Association 
met in the North High 
School, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, on Friday, 
October 28. E. W. 
Westmann of North 
High School, Minneapo- 
lis, presided over the 
general session. The fol- 
lowing program was pre- 
sented at the various 
divisions of the commer- 
cial section meeting: 


BOOKKEEPING SECTION 


“Taking Care of Individual 
Differences in Bookkeeping” by Paul A. Carlson, 
State Teachers College, Whitewater, Wisconsin 


“The Businessman Examines Our Product” by Frank 
P. Leslie, John Leslie Paper Company, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 


Round-table discussion on department problems— 
, Perry Greenwood, Roosevelt High School, 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 





Harvey Wagner 


SHORTHAND AND TYPING SECTION 


“Transcription and Typewriting” by Clyde I. Blanch- 
ard, Gregg Publishing Company, New York, New 
York 


Round-table discussion 


GENERAL COMMERCIAL SECTION 


“Modernizing Business Education” by Paul A. Carlson, 
State Teachers College, Whitewater, Wisconsin 


“Education that Prepares for Life” by C. A. Prosser, 
Dundwoody Institute, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


“New Trends in Office Management” by E. M. Rich- 
ardson, office manager of Investors’ Syndicate, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Business meeting 


The new officers for the commercial sec- 
tion are: chairman, Harvey Wagner, Roose- 
velt High School, Minneapolis; vice chair- 
man, Henrietta Peacha, Central High School, 
Duluth; secretary and treasurer, Ruby 
Moore, Rochester High School, Rochester. 


Mr. Wagner is a graduate of the St. 
Thomas College, St. Paul, Minnesota. He 
obtained his M. A. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis. He has 
taught in the junior-senior high school of 
Alexandria, Minnesota, and for four years 
he has taught in the Roosevelt High School, 
Minneapolis. In addition to his active work 
in the field of education Mr. Wagner has 
served as auditor of the Many Glacier Hotel, 
Glacier National Park, Montana. 
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(Just adopted for state-wide use in Oregon) 


“20TH CENTURY” is available for a one-year and a two-year course. Workbooks 
and achievement tests are available with Parts 1 and II and with Parts III and IV. 
The workbooks contain the stationery and forms for each exercise in the textbook. 
The achievement tests will serve as a measure of progress. Standard scores for the 
tests will be ready soon. A manual of teaching suggestions with an outline of 


presentation is furnished free. 














PLEASE 
fill out and 


return this 













questionnaire 








We should like all superintendents, principals, book- 
keeping teachers, and former bookkeeping teachers to 
fill out and return this questionnaire. Be sure to indicate 
your position so that we can properly classify the results. 





(LIFT THE STAPLES TO REMOVE THIS PAGE) 





























PLEASE.-- a 


School 
Address 














Fill out and return this questionnaire. 





Several years ago we published in Tue BaLance SHEET a similar 
questionnaire that was very helpful because it enabled us to collect 
information that was later published for the benefit of interested 
teachers. If Tue Bauance SHeet is useful to you, won’t you 
please help us to make it more useful by co-operating in this 
study? The results of this study will be made available later. 


Answer these questions carefully. 


1. What topics do you consider unnecessary in present-day bookkeeping textbooks? 








2. On what topics is there foo much emphasis in present-day bookkeeping textbooks? 








8. List some topics which you feel need additional emphasis in the bookkeeping course 








4. List some new topics that you believe should be included in an ideal bookkeeping textbook: 








First Year Second Year 























. Ina one-year course in bookkeeping which do you prefer (check your choice): 
(a) The division of the course into three sections, such as sole proprietorship, partnership, and corporation? 





(b) The presentation of business organization, sole proprietorship, partnership, corporation, and co-operatives 

in one chapter after the fundamental! principles of bookkeeping have been developed? 
(c) The presentation of types of business organization and records before very many bookkeeping and ac- 
counting principles have been developed? 











Approximately in what order do you rank the objectives of bookkeeping? (Indicate by numbers 1, 2, 3, etc.) 


Vocational__ , social , general business training__.____, preparation for advanced account- 





ing___.___, preparation for college ____. 


Do you think that more than one year of bookkeeping should be taught in the average high school?__— 





Do you believe that the first-year bookkeeping course can be both (a) vocational, and (b) personal and 
social? 





. Are separate courses in bookkeeping needed to emphasize (a) the vocational applications for those who 
definitely intend to go into business, and (b) the personal and the social applications for general students 


who probably will not go into business occupations?. 





. In your school is it administratively possible to offer two separate courses in bookkeeping? 





. Are we justified in taking the time of a student for a semester or for a year to teach personal record-keeping? 





. Recognizing the fact that most courses in junior business training cover personal and other forms of non- 
vocational reeord-keeping, what influence do you feel that such a plan should have on the bookkeeping 


course? 








If you include additional subject matter not provided in the textbook, what do you introduce? 





. Is it desirable to present early in the bookkeeping course a so-called “model set” to show the students all 


transactions for the complete cycle worked out as a model? 





. What types or kinds of practice sets do you believe should be used in the 


(a) First semester? 





(b) Second semester? 





. Do you prefer to use business papers (vouchers) in (a) the first practice set only. (b) the last practice 
set only. (c) each practice set_______, (d) no practice sets_____? 


. How much work should be included in the average practice set for the first semester__.__...___? For second 
semester ? (Insert number of weeks for completion.) 





. Do you prefer (a) that every student work on the same practice set_______, (b) that the students in each 
class make their choice of practice sets; that is, permit some students to work on one practice set while others 
work on another practice set______? 








19. 


21. 


80. 


Do you prefer practice sets (a) to be included in the textbook_______, (b) separate from the textbook 
____., (c) some in the textbook and some separate__? 


Do you approve of the use of occasional complete-cycle projects that are shorter than so-called practice 


sets? 





Do you prefer to use (a) workbooks___., (b) loose paper__ _., (c) both workbooks and loose paper__? 
Which type of study guides (instructional tests) do you prefer? (a) Printed study guides in the workbook 
—__.. (b) study guides prepared by the teacher and duplicated for the student_____., (c) study guides 
dictated by the teacher___, (d) no study guides__ 

Seis 0) innate bie us 5) eileen...) tama ements enti. 
(d) combinations of these three__? 

Do you make use of standard scores of objective achievement tests to compare your students with those in 


other schools? 





To what extent do you use supplementary exercises given in the appendix? 








To what extent do you find it necessary to use supplementary exercises prepared by you? 








If a second year of bookkeeping is taught, what do you think should be its main objectives? 








What are some new topics that you would prefer to see covered in a second-year course? 








State briefly any specific trends which you think are evident in the teaching of bookkeeping 








If you do not find room for your answers, please use a separate sheet of paper. Number your comments, 
however, to correspond to the questions in this questionnaire. 


Please mail this questionnaire to 
Tue BaLance SHEET 
201-203 West Fourth Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 




















Jecisive Leadership 
\rough thee succesiive editions- 


It was a tough \ jb to improve 


20% CENTURY IYPEWRITING 


BI ik the authors did improve the book that we thought could not be 
« improved. 


The thousands of teachers who used the first and the second editions 
of 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING were enthusiastic in their praise. 
Many of them told us that they could not see how it would be possible 
to improve the book because there was no evidence that additional 
scientific development had been made. Nevertheless the authors of 
20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING kept working and experimenting 
diligently to develop newer and better methods. 


When the revised manuscript for the third edition of 2OTH CENTURY 
TYPEWRITING was handed to our editors, we were surprised to see 
the numerous improvements that had been made. 





In the new “20TH CENTURY” you will find more important features 
than you will find in any other single book. It is the pattern by which 
competing books are measured. You will not only be pleased with 
its accuracy, but also with its simplicity. It contains many little hidden 
but important features that are often overlooked in developing a 
scientific typewriting book. For instance, after a new stroke is de- 
veloped, it is used constantly thereafter. After the keyboard is 
covered, each paragraph contains every letter of the alphabet. 
Emphasis is placed upon syllable recognition, word recognition, and 
phrase recognition. There is a gradual increase in difficulty of ma- 
terial. Measured paragraphs, based upon syllable intensity, enable 
a teacher to measure scientifically the progress of pupils. 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 














... Program... 









Forty-first Annual Convention 


National Commercial Teachers Federation 


Hotel Sherman — Chicago, Illinois 
December 27, 28, 29, 30, 1938 


Gerorce E. McC.Le.uan, 
president of the National Com- 
mercial Teachers Federation, has 
submitted an almost complete 
program. Some additions and 
slight changes will still be made. 


The program includes addresses 
by several outstanding speakers, 
such as Kenneth B. Haas, special 
agent for distributive education, 
Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C.; H. D. Brohm, controller 
of the Weiboldt Stores, Chicago, 
Illinois; and Mary A. Kennedy, 
personnel manager for women of 
the Harris Trust and Savings 
Bank, Chicago, Illinois. Pertinent 
topics in commercial education will be dis- 
cussed by outstanding commerce teachers. 


Tuesday evening, December 27, has been 
set as the date for the informal reception 
and dance at the Hotel Sherman. Special din- 
ners and reunions are scheduled for Wednes- 
day evening, December 28. Any group, 
including schools, fraternities, sororities, 
and organizations, that desires to arrange 
for reunions or state reunion dinners is 
asked to write to Paul Moser, Moser Busi- 
ness-College, 116 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. He will heip you to make 
arrangements. 


The stimulating force of this year’s meet- 
ing will be the inauguration of the new five- 
year plan for the growth of the National 
Commercial Teachers Federation. The 
committee for memberships has set as its 
goal ten thousand memberships. W. D. 
Wigent of the Gregg Publishing Company, 
Chicago, Illinois, is now serving as director 
of the five-year plan. 

Many old members who were reported 
not to have signed up may still renew their 
memberships and send in new memberships 
to Secretary J. Murray Hill, Bowling Green 
Business University, Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky. Payment of $2.00 membership fee 
entitles a member to the Yearbook, the 
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Business Education Digest, and 
attendance at the annual conven- 
tion. 


The officers of the Association 
are: president, George E. Mc- 
Clellan, Littleford-Nelson School 
of Commerce, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
first vice president, Nettie Huff, 
Huff’s Plaza Secretarial School, 
Kansas City, Missouri; second vice 
president, M. E. Studebaker, Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Indiana; secretary, J. Murray Hill, 
Bowling Green Business Univer- 
sity, Bowling Green, Kentucky; 


George E. McClellan treasurer, Jay W. Miller, Goldey 
C 


ollege, Wilmington, Delaware; 
editor of the Digest, Eleanor Skimin, North- 
ern High School, Detroit, Michigan; editor of 
the Yearbook, D. D. Lessenberry, University 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 
local chairman, Paul Moser, Moser Business 
College, Chicago, Illinois. Members of the 
Executive Board are: George E. McClellan, 
Littleford-Nelson School of Commerce, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; R. G. Walters, Grove City 
College, Grove City, Pennsylvania; Dr. E. 
G. Blackstone, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, California; Paul Moser, 
Moser Business College, Chicago, Illinois; 
J. Murray Hill, Bowling Green Business 
University, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 


Preliminary Program 
Tuesday, December 27 


9:00 a. M.—4:00 P. M. 

Meeting of the National Association of 
Accredited Commercial Schools—Dr. 
E. M. Hull, president 

9:00 a. M.—12:00 m. 
Arrangement of Exhibits—Jay W. Miller, 
director 
9:00 a. M.—12:00 Mm. 
Meeting of Executive Board 
2:00 p. m.—4:00 P. mM. 
Visit the Exhibits 
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2:00 pe. m.—5:00 P. M. 

Registration on Mezzanine Floor—J. 

Murray Hill, secretary 
2:00 ep. M.—5:00 P. M. 

Meeting of American Association of Com- 
mercial Colleges—J. I. Kinman, presi- 
dent 

2:00 p. M.—4:00 P. M. 

Meeting of Chicago Area Business Direc- 

tors Association 
3:00 P. M. 

General meeting of officers of Federation 
with officers of Departments and Round 
Tables, vice chairmen, secretaries, local 
chairman, and local committee 


Tuesday Evening, December 27 


9:00 P. M. 
Informal Dance and Reception in Grand 
Ballroom—V. E. Breidenbaugh, chair- 
man 


Wednesday, December 28 


8:00 A. M. 

Registration Continued. (Secretary Hill 
invites you to come to the Registration 
Desk for any assistance you may need. 
Tickets for the dinner and dance on 
Thursday evening may be purchased at 
the Registration Desk.) 


10:00 a. M. 

General Assembly—President George E. 
McClellan, presiding 

Invocation 

Welcome 

Announcements—J. Murray Hill, secre- 
tary 

Remarks—George E. McClellan, president 

“Building the World of Tomorrow”’— 
Harry C. Spillman 


Wednesday Afternoon, December 28 


Public Schools Department 
(Admission to meeting by badge only) 


President, David E. Johnson, New 
Trier Township High School, Winnetka, 
Illinois; vice president, C. A. Murray, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, In- 
diana; secretary, Olive Marshall, Roose- 
velt High School, Chicago, Illinois 

1:30 p. M.—3:30 P. M. 

Business Session and Election of Officers 

“Successful Methods of Rating and De- 
veloping Student Personalities” —Elvin 
S. Eyster, North Side High School, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana; Hiram N. Rasely, 
Burdett College, Boston, Massachu- 
setts: Clyde I. Blanchard, managing 
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editor of The Business Education World, 
New York City 

Discussion 
Leader, Mildred M. Payne, Nebraska 
State Teachers College, Kearney, Ne- 
braska 


Wednesday Afternoon, December 28 


Private Schools Department 
(Admission to meeting by badge only) 


President, E. E. Gard, Platt-Gard Busi- 
ness University, St. Joseph, Missouri; 
vice president, W. M. Wootton, Lock- 
years Business College, Evansville, 
Indiana; secretary, Mrs. G. W. Puffer, 
Fountain City Business College, Fond 
du Lac, Wisconsin 


1:30 Pp. M.—3:30 P. M. 

Business Session and Election of Officers 

“Personality Development Among the 
Teachers’”—Homer Pace, Pace Insti- 
tute, New York City 

Discussion Leader—J. I. Kinman, Kinman 
Business University, Spokane, Wash- 
ington 

“Radio Advertising’—W. A. Robbins, 
Lincoln School of Commerce, Lincoln, 
Nebraska 

Discussion Leader—W. M. Roberts, Tyler 
Commercial College, Tyler, Texas 

“Budgeting a Business College’s Ex- 
penses’”—Bruce Gates, Gates College, 
Waterloo, Iowa 

Discussion Leader—P. S. Spangler, Duffs- 
Iron City College, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania 

“What the Private School Must Expect or 
Anticipate in the Next Five Years’”— 
Claude Stone, Hill’s Business Univer- 
sity, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 

Discussion Leader—Thomas M. Peirce, 
Jr., Peirce School, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania 

“National Business Education Week”— 
J. Evan Armstrong, Armstrong College, 
Berkeley, California 


Wednesday Afternoon, December 28 
Clinic for Classroom Teachers 


3:45 Pp. M.-5:15 P. M. } 
Chairman, Olive Marshall, Roosevelt 
High School, Chicago, Illinois 

“Eight Typical Direct-Method Lessons 
in Shorthand”’—Mary Ann English, 
Wright Junior College, Chicago, Illinois 
(Students will assist in demonstration.) 

General Discussion 
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Wednesday Afternoon, December 28 


Clinic for Public School Administrators 


3:45 Pp. M.—5:15 P. M. 
Chairman, David E. Johnson, New 
Trier Township High School, Winnetka, 
Illinois 
“Commercial Department Responsibility 
for Extra-Curricular Activities” —E. W. 
Brooks, Proviso Township High School, 
Maywood, Illinois; John W. Rau, New 
Trier Township High School, Winnetka, 
Illinois 
General Discussion 


Wednesday Evening, December 28 


6:30 P. M. 
Banquet of National Association of Ac- 
credited Commercial Schools 


Thursday, December 29 


Secretarial Round Table 
(Admission to meeting by badge only) 


Chairman, H. H. Green, Junior College, 
Portales, New Mexico; vice chairman, 
Viona Hansen, Central High School, 
Grand Forks, North Dakota; secretary, 
Cyrilla Burns, Central High School, 
Duluth, Minnesota 


9:30 a. M.—11:30 a.m. Morning Session 
Theme: Goals in the Secretarial Subjects 
“Goals of Skills’—Fred M. Tidwell, A. 

and M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma 
“Goals of Knowledge”’—S. J. Wanous, 
University of Arizona, Tucson, Arizona 
“Goals of Business Behavior”—Ray 
Abrams, Joseph A. Maybin School for 
Graduates, New Orleans, Louisiana 


1:30 Pp. m.-3:30 p. mM. Afternoon Session 

Theme: Achievements of the Secretarial 
Goals 

“Role of Materials’—Bernard Bargen, 
Bethel College, Bethel, Kansas 

“Role of Methods’”—Arnold Schneider, 
State Teachers College, St. Cloud, 
Minnesota 

“Role of Personality”’—Helen Merrill, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 

Business Meeting 


Administrators’ Round Table 
(Admission to meeting by badge only) 


Chairman, A. E. Forsman, Roosevelt 
High School, Des Moines, Iowa; vice 
chairman, Robert S. Barnes, High 
School, Waukegan, Illinois; secretary, 
Nettie M. Huff, Huff’s Plaza Secre- 
tarial School, Kansas City, Missouri 
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9:30 a. m.—11:30 a. m. Morning Session 

Theme: The Organization, Administra- 
tion, and Supervision of Classes in Dis- 
tributive Education 

“Possibilities for Developing a Distrib- 
utive Education Program for Part- 
Time and Cooperative Part-Time 
Groups’—Kenneth B. Haas, special 
agent for distributive education, Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 

“The Organization, Administration, and 
Supervision of a Part-Time and Co- 
operative Part-Time Retail Selling Pro- 
gram”—Agnes Huberty, Madison Vo- 
cational School, Madison, Wisconsin 


1:30 Pp. M.-3:30 Pp. mM. Afternoon Session 

“Promotion and Organization of Evening 
Distributive Classes, Including the Se- 
lection and Training of Teachers”— 
Kenneth B. Haas, special agent for 
distributive education, Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C. 

“The Organization, Administration, and 
Supervision of Evening Distributive 
Classes” —J. R. Anderson, Lincoln High 
School, Des Moines, Iowa 

Business Meeting 


Bookkeeping and Accounting Round Table 
(Admission to meeting by badge only) 


Chairman, H. E. Barg, Vocational 
School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; vice 
chairman, H. E. Wheland, John Hay 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio; secretary, 
Ardell Ostergaard, High School, Fort 
Dodge, Iowa 

9:30 a. M.-11:30 a. m. Morning Session 

“Problems in Teaching Bookkeeping in 
the Smaller School”—P. O. Selby, State 
Teachers College, Kirksville, Missouri 

“Vitalizing Bookkeeping Instruction 
Through the Method of Introducing 
the Topics for Study in the Course”— 
F. V. Unzicker, A. and M. College, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 

Discussion Leader—H. E. Wheland, John 
Hay High School, Cleveland, Ohio 


1:30 p. M.-3:30 Pp. m. Afternoon Session 

“Social Security and Payroll Accounting 
in the Accounting Curriculum”—John 
F. Sherwood, South-Western Publishing 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 

“Teaching Students to Interpret Business 
Records’—P. W. Cutshall, Hughes 
High School, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Discussion Leader—H. E. Barg, Voca- 
tional School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Business Meeting 
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College Instructors’ Round Table 
(Admission to meeting by badge only) 


Chairman, Frances R. Botsford, Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, In- 
diana; vice chairman, Ray G. Price, 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; secretary, Mrs. Lillian Warren, 
University of Houston, Houston, Texas 


9:30 a. M—11:30 a. m. Morning Session 

Panel Discussion—presiding, Ray G. 
Price, University of Cincinnati, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 
Members of the Panel: Harvey A. An- 
druss, State Teachers College, Blooms- 
burg, Pennsylvania; Ann Brewington, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois; 
Jane Clem, State Teachers College, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin; Lloyd Douglas, 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls, lowa; August Dvorak, University 
of Washington, Seattle, Washington; 
Frances E. Merrill, East High School, 
Des Moines, Iowa; John M. Trytten, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan 

“How Can We Improve the General Back- 
ground of Business Education Students 
in Teacher Training?” 

“Should We Be Interested in Guiding Our 
Students in Their Social and Other 
Leisure-Time Activities?” 

“What Character or Personality Training 
Can Be Done in College by Classroom 
Instructors?” 

“Should Our Students Have Faculty Ad- 

- visors? Should They Be Chosen by the 
Students or by the Head of the Depart- 
ment?” 


“What Consideration Should Be Given 
to Business Education Acquired in High 
School?” 

“Should the General Business Training of 
the Student Preparing to Teach Differ 
from that of the Student Preparing to 
Enter Business?” 


1:30 p. m.—3:30 Pp. mM. Afternoon Session 

Presiding, Frances R. Botsford, Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana 

“What Tryout Experiences Are Possible 
in College?” 

“What Follow-up Work Can Be Done 
After Students Leave College?” 

“Should We Attempt to Control the 
Supply of Commercial Graduates? If 
So, in What Way?” 

“What Should Be Done for Teachers in 
Training to Build Their Acquaintance 
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With Guidance, Organization, Problems 
and Techniques on High School Level?” 
“Should Method, Content, and Classroom 
Procedure for Prospective Teachers 
Differ from That Used in Preparing 
Students for Business Careers?” 


Business Meeting 


Social-Economic Round Table 


(Admission to meeting by badge only) 
Chairman, W. G. Dallas, High School, 


Parma, Ohio; vice chairman, Dr. Mc- 
Kee Fisk, A. and M. College, Stillwater, 
Oklahoma; secretary, Lillian D. Yoder, 
Grove City College, Grove City, Penn- 
sylvania. 


9:30 a. M.—11:30 a. mM. Morning Session 
Theme: Social-Economic Training for All 


“Every High School Graduate Should Be 
Required to Study Some Social-Eco- 
nomic Subject Before Graduation”— 
Dr. McKee Fisk, A. and M. College, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma; and A. B. Zu- 
Tavern, South Pasadena, California 


“Some Suggested Subjects and Their 
Contents to Be Used in Meeting the 
Student Demand for More Social- 
Economic Subjects’—R. J. Hosler, 
Fostoria High School, Fostoria, Ohio 

“Are We Giving Away Trade Secrets in 
the Newer Subjects in the High School 
Curriculum?”—H. G. Richert, Senior 
High School, Rockford, Illinois 


1:30 p. m.-3:30 p.m. Afternoon Session 
Theme: Personal Business Training for All 
“Specific Requirements Business Demands 
of Our High School Graduates”—J. E. 
Zimmerman, Parma Board of Educa- 
tion, Parma, Ohio 

“How Buymanship Helps to Satisfy These 
Demands of the Businessmen”—Robert 
Finch, Shore High School, Euclid, Ohio 

“How Consumer Business Education 
Helps to Satisfy These Demands of the 
Businessmen”—James QO. Thompson, 
University Preparatory School and 
Junior College, Tonkawa, Oklahoma 

“How A College of Commerce Can Help 
in the Training of Teachers for the 
Social-Business Subjects’—Dr. H. H. 
Maynard, Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio 

“Our 1988 Achievements and Our 1939 
Goals”—Lloyd L. Jones, Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company, Chicago, Illinois 

Business Meeting 
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Office Machines Round Table 
(Admission to meeting by badge only) 


Chairman, Thomas Redfield, Vocational 
School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; vice 
chairman, George Hittler, James Melli- 
kan University, Decatur, Illinois; secre- 
tary, Leora Johnson, Cedar Rapids 
Business College, Cedar Rapids, lowa 


9:30 a. M.-11:30 a. m. Morning Session 
“Suggested Course Content for Office 
Machine Courses in Small, Medium, 
and Large Schools’—Dr. Vernal H. 
Carmichael, Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege, Muncie, Indiana 
“Flow of Work Through a Retail Store as 
It Concerns Office Machines”—Speaker 
to be announced 
“How Far Should Schools Go in Training 
Students in the Phase of Office Work 
Most Frequently Mechanized?”—H. 
D. Brohm, controller of the Weiboldt 
Stores, Chicago, Illinois 
“A Testing Program for Office Machine 
Classes”—Peter L. Agnew, New York 
University, New York City 


1:30 p. m.-3:30 p. Mm. Afternoon Session 
Panel Discussion—presiding, J. I. Kin- 
man, Kinman Business University, 
Spokane, Washington 
Members of the Panel: George A. 
Meadows, Meadows-Draughon Busi- 
ness College, Shreveport, Louisiana; 
George M. Hittler, James Mellikin Uni- 
versity, Decatur, Illinois; Dr. Vernal H. 
Carmichael, Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege, Muncie, Indiana; Peter L. Agnew, 
New York University, New York City; 
Mae LaMotte, John Hay High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Albert Stern, Gregg 
Publishing Company, Chicago, Illinois 
Business Meeting 


Private School Instructors’ Round Table 
(Admission to meeting by badge only) 


Chairman, A. C. Stephens, The Business 
Institute, Detroit, Michigan; vice chair- 
man, W. R. Kiddoo, Goldey College, 
Wilmington, Delaware; secretary, Mina 
Bearhope, Moser College, Chicago, 
Illinois 
9:30 a. M.—11:30 a. m. Morning Session 
“How to Provide for Individual Differ- 
ences in Shorthand Instruction” —Laura 
Wurtzel, Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, 
Michigan 
Discussion Leader—Mrs. Catherine Mac- 
Donald, Gregg College, Chicago, Illinois 
“Personnel Department Experience with 
Business School Graduates”—Mary A. 
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Kennedy, personnel manager for Womer, 
of the Harris Trust and Savings Bank. 
Chicago, Illinois 
1:30 p. M.-3:30 p. m. Afternoon Session 

“Bookkeeping Training for Secretaria! 
Students”—T. E. Backstrom, Minne- 
apolis Business College, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 

Discussion Leader—M. A. Kramer, Amer- 
ican Institute of Commerce, Des Moines, 
lowa 

“Taxation and the Business School Cur- 
riculum”—G. A. Spaulding, Bryant and 
Stratton College, Buffalo, New York 

Discussion Leader—T. W. Wauchope, 
Jackson Business University, Jackson, 
Michigan 

Business Meeting 


Thursday Evening, December 29 


Dinner Dance 
6:30 p.m. Grand Ballroom 


Friday, December 30 


General Assembly and Business Meeting 
Presiding, George E. McClellan 

10:00 A. M. 

Announcements—J. Murray Hill, secre- 

tary 

Address 

Reports 

Presentation of Prizes 

Election of Officers 

Door Prize Presentations 

Introduction of 1939 President 

Adjournment 


Dinners, Luncheons, and Breakfasts 
Banquet of National Association of Ac- 
credited Commercial Schools—Wednes- 
day, December 28, 6:30 P. m. 


Announcements of time and place of the 
following associations and of other special 
dinners, luncheons, and breakfasts will be 
made during convention sessions. Please 
see that Secretary J. Murray Hill receives 
notice of such arrangements. 


Chicago Area Business Directors Asso- 
ciation 

Bowling Green Business 
Alumni 

Ball State Teachers College Alumni— 
Breakfast, Thursday, December 29 

Iowa State Dinner 

Whitewater State Teachers College 
Alumni—Luncheon, Wednesday, De- 


University 


cember 28 
Terre Haute State Teachers College 
Alumni 
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Distributive Education in Oklahoma 


In a recent issue of Toe BALANCE SHEET, 
there was an announcement that Francis V. 
Unzicker is supervising the adult distribu- 
tive education work in Oklahoma. — 

Mr. Unzicker’s position should not be 
confused with that of the state director of 
trades and industries. A. L. Crable, the state 
superintendent of public instruction, is the 
state director of trades and industries. 


Illinois Commercial Teachers 


The Illinois State Commercial Teachers 
Association met in conjunction with the 
Illinois High School Conference at the Uni- 


versity of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois, on 


November 4 and 5. 

The newly elected officers for the year 
1938-39 are: president, R. H. Evans, Com- 
munity High School, Dundee; secretary, 
Augusta O’Neal, High School, Naperville; 
treasurer, George R. Comery, Woodrow 
Wilson Junior College, Chicago; executive 
committee, G. E. Nichols, Johns Hill Junior 
High School, Decatur; Lee W. Brace, High 
School, Pittsfield; Henrietta Heideman, 
Community High School, Granite City; 
a Van Antwerp, Township High School 

oliet. 


Commercial Teacher-Training Institutions 


The National Association of Commercial 
Teacher-Training Institutions will hold its 
annual convention at the Hotel Hollenden in 
Cleveland, Ohio, on Saturday, February 25, 
1939. The conferences throughout the day 
will be devoted to round-table discussions of 
pertinent problems in the field of business 
education as they affect commercial teacher- 
training programs. An outstanding speaker 
has been obtained for the luncheon meeting. 

Forty-two commercial teacher-training in- 
stitutions are now members of the Associa- 
tion. Membership is restricted to those 
commercial teacher-training institutions be- 
longing to one of the following accredited 
associations: New England Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools; North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools; Association of History Teachers of 
the Middle States and Maryland; Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools of 
the Southern States; The American Associa- 
tion of Teachers Colleges. 

Applications for membership should be 
filed with Dr. Vernal H. Carmichael, Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. 
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Snead in New Position 


Christy Snead is the 
new head of the com- 
merce department of the 
Blackstone College for 
Girls, Blackstone, Vir- 
ginia. Mr. Snead spent 
the summer months trav- 
eling for the College be- 
fore assuming his regular 


duties as head of the 
department. 
Before going to 


Blackstone, Mr. Snead 
taught in the Part-Time 
School, Jacksonville, 
Florida, and in the high 
school at Spencer, West 
Virginia. He obtained an A. B. degree at 
the Bowling Green College of Commerce, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky, and an M. A. 
degree at the University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 


Special Courses at Redwood City 


The Sequoia Union High School, Red- 
wood City, California, is doing some unusual 
work in home training and personal de- 
velopment. A. C. Argo is the principal of 
the high school. 

The course is required of all students; 
each department contributes to it. For in- 
stance, there are units on home arts, applied 
science, health, home repairs, and home 
business. The home business unit was out- 
lined by Joseph DeBrum and is taught by 
him. Mr. DeBrum is president of the Depart- 
ment of Business of the National Education 
Association. 

This unique course probably cannot be 
called a course in consumer education, 
although it has important consumer values. 





Christy Snead 





Wanted: Questions on Office Machines 


Teachers interested in office ma- 
chines are asked to submit to Thomas 
A. Redfield, Milwaukee Vocational 
School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, ques- 
tions for the panel discussion of the 
Office Machines Round Table of the 
National Commercial Teachers Feder- | 
ation. 

The questions will be assigned to 
members of the Panel who will prepare 
answers and helpful suggestions for 
those who attend the meeting. 
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Clem Collins Re-Elected 


At the annual meeting of the American 
Institute of Accountancy, which was held in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, during the week of Septem- 
ber 26, Clem Collins was re-elected president. 
Mr. Collins is dean of the School of Com- 
merce of the University of Denver, Denver, 
Colorado. 


Good Counsel College 


Mildred M. Schuster has recently been 
appointed head of the newly organized de- 
partment of business education at Good 
Counsel College, White Plains, New York. 
The school now offers a major in commerce. 

Miss Schuster received an A. B. degree 
from Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls, Iowa, in 1934, and was awarded an 
M. A. degree in education from North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois, dur- 
ing the summer of 1938. She has taught for 
two and one-half years in the senior high 
school at Iron Mountain, Michigan. 

A model business office is to be an im- 
portant part of the new department, and 
arrangements are now being made to give 
students practical experience in local busi- 
ness offices. 













National School Secretaries 


The fourth annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of School Secretaries was 
held in conjunction with the National Edu- 
cation Association convention in New York 
City on June 26-30. Approximately 300 
school secretaries attended the meeting. The 
total membership of the Association includes 
more than 1,600 secretaries, representing 
every state and the District of Columbia. 

An interesting program of meetings, in- 
cluding a round-table conference, was held 
at the convention. The subject, ““What Con- 
stitutes the Professional Attitude of a School 
Secretary,” under the leadership of Mar- 
garet Kernan, vice president of the Associa- 
tion, was presented and discussed at the 
round-table conference. 

The Southern States conference was held 
in Dallas, Texas, on November 25 and 26. 
The Eastern States conference will be held 
in connection with the meeting of the 
American Association of School Adminis- 
trators in Cleveland, Ohio, on February 
25 and 26, 1939. 

San Francisco has been selected for the 
1939 convention, which is to be held in con- 
nection with the summer convention of the 
National Education Association. 





A motivated 
study of spelling 
and word building — 

















Considerable emphasis is placed upon words that are frequently misspelled. 
Words are also grouped according to their uses. The syllabication is indicated. 
Words are diacritically marked. WORD STUDIES provides more than training 
in spelling. The pupil is given training in word building. The book is designed 
for an independent course and for use in such courses as English, general busi- 
ness, shorthand, typewriting, and transcription. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
New York Chicago Dallas 
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San Francisco 
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Business Arithmetic 


By Curry and Rice 


Drill problems and practical problems are included 
with every chapter. In every unit there is a special 
chapter on business practice. The problems in business 
practice are based upon the merchant; the manufac- 
turer; the farmer; and numerous functional applications, 
such as accounting, office practice, and selling. The 
course is tied up intimately with other courses in the 
curriculum. Emphasis is placed on correct business 
practice as well as on correct arithmetical calculations. 


Available in a long or a short volume with a teachers’ 
manual and a teachers’ key. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati San Francisco 
Chicago New York Dallas 
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BUSINESS ARITHMETIC in ACTION 
through the problems 









Some Types of Business 
Practice Problems: 


e Property Tax 

e Income Tax 

e Life Insurance 

e Co-Insurance 

e Adjustment of Loss 
e Investment in Bonds 
e Dividends 

e Profit 

e Partnership 

e Commissions 

e Labor Cost 

e Cost of Goods 
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West Virginia Education Association 


The commercial sec- 
tion of the West Virginia 
State Education Associa- 
tion met in Charleston 
on Friday, October 28. 
The members of the As- 
sociation were addressed 
by E. H. Fearon, Pea- 
body High School, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 

The newly elected of- 
ficers for 1938-39 are: 
chairman, Edna Talbott, 
Charleston High School, 
Charleston; vice chair- 
man, Paul Glasscock, 
Elkins High School, El- 
kins; secretary and treasurer, Lu Mary 
Wolford, St. Albans High School, St. Albans. 

Miss Talbott, the newly elected president, 
is vitally interested in the Association and 
has already begun preparation for the 1939 
program. Miss Talbott obtained her M. A. 
degree from the Colorado State Teachers 
College, Greeley, Colorado. She is now 
doing graduate work at the State University 
of Iowa, lowa City, Iowa. 

Miss Talbott is assisting in the typing de- 
partment of the high school. She has been ac- 
tively engaged in teaching for several years. 
- . © 





Edna Talbott 


New York Commercial Teachers 


The semi-annual convention of the Com- 
mercial Education Association of New York 
City and Vicinity was held on Saturday, 
November 19, at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York City. The general theme of the 
meeting was “High Lights in Business 
Teaching Techniques.” 

The morning session was arranged in the 
following divisions: accounting and law, 
merchandising, Gregg shorthand, Pitman 
shorthand, commercial teachers of the junior 
high schools, and private schools. Several 
speakers appeared on each of the divisional 
programs. 

Dr. Gerald Wendt, director of the depart- 
ment of science for the New York World’s 
Fair to be shown in 1939, was the principal 
speaker for the luncheon program. Special 
honors were paid to Nathaniel Altholz who 
is celebrating his tenth anniversary as 
director of commercial education for New 
York City. A specially prepared plaque was 
presented to him to commemorate the occa- 
sion, which was attended by many of the 
high educational officials in New York. 
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Texas Teachers Association 


The commercial section of the sixtieth 
annual convention of the Texas State Teach- 
ers Association met in Dallas on November 
25. The morning session opened with talks 
by J. Roy Wells of Sam Houston Teachers 
College, Huntsville; Dr. McKee Fisk, A. 
and M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma; 
Goldena Fisher, Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany, Chicago, Illinois; and Cecil Puckett, 
University of Denver, Denver, Colorado. 
The talks were followed by an open forum 
with questions from the floor that were 
answered by the speakers. 

The luncheon program was followed by a 
business session and an election of officers. 

+ e 6 


Dallas College 


Dallas College, the downtown division of 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas, 
Texas, has announced the appointment of 
Eva Lee Hager as head of the secretarial 
training department. 

Miss Hager received her B. S. degree in 
business administration at the North Texas 
State Teachers College, Denton, Texas, and 
her M. B. A. degree at the University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. Miss Hager has 
had experience in teaching in the public 
schools in Tulsa, Oklahoma, and in the 
Coffeyville Junior College, Coffeyville, Kan- 
sas, in addition to wide business experience 
which especially qualifies her to teach secre- 
tarial training courses. 

e * e 


Missouri Teachers Association 


The commercial section of the Missouri 
State Teachers Association held a luncheon 
meeting in the Aztec Room of the Hotel 
President during the state convention in 
Kansas City on November 16 to 19. The 
following talks were given at the luncheon: 
“Teaching Shorthand by the Functional Method” by 
Charles E. Zoubeck, editor of the Gregg News 
Letter, New York, New York 

“New Phases of Teaching Typewriting” by Luvicy 
M. Hill, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Ne- 
braska 

‘Vocational versus Personal Use of Commercial 

Training” by C. Guy Brown, University of Okla- 
homa, Norman, Oklahoma 

“How Can Business Education Best Meet the De- 

mands of Today’s Business Offices?” by G. L. 
Harris, Addressograph-Mimeograph Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Miss Fern Lowman of Central High 
School, St. Joseph, Missouri, presided over 
the meeting. The new president is Dr. W. 
Virgil Cheek, State Teachers College, Spring- 
field, Missouri. 
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NEW 1938 
McKINSEY'S BOOKKEEPING and ACCOUNTING 


Revised by Edwin B. Piper 
Commercial Supervisor 
Albany Public Schools 
Albany, New York 





A few of the 


many features: 


1. A review of first-year bookkeep- 
ing. 
From simple to complex. 


Volume II 


for 
Bookkeeping II Short uniform chapters. 


Continuous use of each principle. 
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Careful repetition of cycles. 





Oa Pp wp 


New chapters on detecting, find- 
ing, and correcting errors. 


~] 


. Three chapters on handling cash. 


A tremendous amount of work 8. Analysis of partnership §state- 


and energy have gone into the ments. 


revision of this popular book. 9. Appendix on business forms and 


You will be pleased with its wocume 


smoothness, its completeness 10. Discussion questions, oral prob- 
; , lems, written problems with each 
its accuracy, and its thorough- chapter. 


ness. The list at the right points 11. Appendix of supplementary prob- 
out some of the features. lems for each chapter. 


12. Appendix of classified New York 
Regents’ problems. 


13. Written review questions. 








14. Three complete-cycle exercises. 


15. Two practice sets. 











SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Orth Moves to Bloomsburg 


A. Park Orth, formerly 
of the Thomas Edison 
Junior, High School, Har- 
risburg, Pennsylvania, 
was recently appointed 
to the faculty of the de- 
partment of business ed- 
ucation, State Teachers 
College, Bloomsburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Orth has studied 
at Drexel Institute of 
Technology, Philadel- 
phia; Pennsylvania State 
College, State College; 
and Temple University, 
Philadelphia. He ob- 
tained his B.S. and A. M. degrees from the 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
Mr. Orth is now working on his Doctor’s 
degree at Temple University. 

Mr. Orth has had many years of teaching 
experience, having been at the high school of 
Camden, New Jersey; the high schools at 
Chester and Harrisburg, Pennsylvania; Tem- 
ple University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; 
Rider College, Trenton, New Jersey; and 
State Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsyl- 
vania. In addition to his teaching experi- 
ence, Mr. Orth has had several years of 
practical business experience. 








A. Park Orth 


Louisiana Teachers Meet 


The meeting of the commercial section of 
the Louisiana Teachers’ Association was held 
in Baton Rouge on November 18. George 
Thomas Walker of Southeastern Louisiana 
College, Hammond, Louisiana, presided 
over the meeting. 

The general theme of the meeting was, 
“Providing a Progressive Business Edu- 
cation Program.” The following speakers 
appeared on the program: Lloyd L. Jones, 
Gregg Publishing Company, Chicago, Illi- 
nois; James T. Johnson, Northeast Cen- 
ter, Louisiana State University, Monroe, 
Louisiana; R. Norval Garrett, Southeastern 
Louisiana College, Hammond, Louisiana; 
Dean James B. Trant, College of Commerce, 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana. 

The officers of the commercial group are 
editing the first issue of a quarterly com- 
mercial education journal entitled The 
Louisiana Commerce Teacher. Plans for the 
editing of future issues of the Journal were 
made at the meeting. 
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Wheland in New Position 


Howard E. Wheland 
has been appointed head 
of the commercial de- 
partment of the John 
Hay High School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, in which he 
was a commercial teacher 
for seven years. He at- 
tended Spencerian School 
and Western Reserve 
University of Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Mr. Wheland has 
taught at Spencerian 
School, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Fremont High School, 
Fremont, Ohio; Alexan- 
der Hamilton Junior High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Professional School of Accounting, 
Cleveland, Ohio; and John Hay High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio. He has, for many years, 
been active in commercial education in Ohio. 

For several years, Mr. Wheland has helped 
to train winning teams for the International 
Commercial Schools Contest. The commer- 
cial department office in the John Hay High 
School is filled with trophies won by indi- 
viduals and teams in that department. 


* 6 = 
Alpha lota Sorority 


Four regional meetings of Alpha Iota, in- 
ternational honorary business sorority, were 
held during October and November. The 
ninth semi-annual Michigan State conclave 
was held in Lansing, Michigan, on October 
15 and 16. The Gamma Omicron and Lan- 
sing Alumnae chapters of the Lansing Busi- 
ness University, were hostesses at this 
meeting. 

The second Northern District meeting of 
the California State Association was held in 
Fresno, California, on October 22 and 23. 
The hostesses for this meeting were the 
Alpha Xi and the Fresno Alumnae chapters 
of the Central California Commercial Col- 
lege, Fresno. 

The Delta Xi chapter of the Pasadena 
Business College, Pasadena, California, was 
the hostess for the second Southern District 
meeting of the California State Association 
which was held in Pasadena on November 6. 

Beta Psi chapter of the College of Com- 
merce, Burlington, Iowa, entertained the 
Iowa and Illinois chapters at a conclave 
held on October 15 and 16. The Iowa dele- 
gates voted to establish an Iowa state as- 
sociation of Alpha Iota. 














Howard Wheland 
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Kansas Teachers Association 


The meeting of the Kansas State Com- 
mercial Teachers Association was held on 
November 4 and 5 at Topeka, Kansas. A 
luncheon opened the two-day session. Presi- 
dent R. C. Denton of the high school at 
Great Bend, Kansas, presided over the meet- 
ing at which Dr. H. G. Shields, associate 
professor of business education, School of 
Business, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois, was the principal speaker. 

The second session began with a breakfast 
on Saturday morning at the Hotel Kansan. 
Vice President John H. Groth of the high 
school, Salina, Kansas, presided over the 
meeting. Lloyd L. Jones, Gregg Publishing 
Company, Chicago, Illinois, was the princi- 
pal speaker. Albert Tangora, world’s cham- 
pion typist, gave a demonstration following 
the main address. The meeting closed with 
a business session and an election of officers. 

The following officers were elected for the 
year 1938-39: president, John H. Groth, 
Senior High School, Salina; vice president, 
L. E. Wilbur, East High School, Wichita; 
secretary, Hazel Weare, High School, Great 
Bend. 

Definite plans for the 1939 meeting, to be 
held in Wichita, are now in preparation. 


Tarr Elected Principal 


Ernest Tarr, formerly a commercial 
teacher in the high school at Cortland, New 
York, has been elected principal of the high 
school at Dryden, New York. 

Mr. Tarr succeeds Frank Page who was 
recently elected superintendent of schools 
at Seneca Falls, New York. 


East Tennessee Association 


The department of commerce and business 
of the East Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion met on October 28 at the University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville. Clyde W. Humphrey, 
chairman, presided at the luncheon session. 
A. J. Lawrence of the University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, Kentucky, spoke on 
“Effective Classroom Teaching in Business 
Subjects.” 

At the afternoon session, there were talks 
by Mae Walker of Knoxville High School, 
Knoxville; J. D. Fenn, head of the depart- 
ment of business education, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville; and Ham- 
den L. Forkner, head of the department of 
commercial education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City. The 
meeting closed with the election of officers. 
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Corporation 
Auto Dealer Set 
Real Estate Set 
Candy Manufacturer Set 
Municipal Government Set 
Wholesale Grocery Set 


PUBLISHING CO. 


San Francisco Dallas 
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Mary Washington College 


Harold H. Weiss, director of public rela- 
tions, Mary Washington College, Fredericks- 
burg, Virginia, has announced the appoint- 
ment of three new instructors in commercial 
education: Fred Miller, Earl G. Nicks, and 
Hermine Haye. 

Mr. Miller was formerly an instructor in 
the high school at Cody, Wyoming. He holds 
an A. B. and an M. A. degree from Colorado 
State College of Education, Greeley, Colo- 
rado. In addition to his teaching experience, 
Mr. Miller has worked several summers in a 
business office and has also acted as secre- 
tary to the dean of men at Colorado State 
College of Education. 

Before accepting his new appointment, 
Mr. Nicks taught in the high schools at 
Montrose and Greeley, Colorado. His A. B. 
and M. A. degrees were obtained from 
Colorado State College of Education, Gree- 
ley, Colorado. In 1935, Mr. Nicks received a 
fellowship in accounting at Western State 
College, Gunnison, Colorado. 

Miss Haye was head of the commercial 
department at Macomb High School, Ma- 
comb, Illinois, before going to Fredericks- 
burg. She received an A. B. degree at 
Hastings College, Hastings, Nebraska, and 
an M. A. degree at the State University of 
lowa, Iowa City, lowa. 


Roy E. Davey 


Roy E. Davey, dean of commercial teach- 
ers, Rochester public schools, Rochester, 
New York, and a pioneer in business educa- 
tion, died of a heart attack on November 1. 
Mr. Davey had been a teacher for a great 
many years, having started his work at the 
East High School, Rochester, in 1905. He 
became head of the commercial department 
of the East High School in 1913. 

Mr. Davey was born in Parma and was 
graduated from the State Normal School, 
Brockport, New York, and the Rochester 
Business Institute, Rochester, New York. 
He also attended Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York. Mr. Davey’s contributions to 
the commercial field in public education 
extended beyond Rochester when he served 
as a member of the Regents examination 
committee. 

Many friends knew Mr. Davey as an in- 
ventor of much ingenious fishing tackle. He 
liked to fashion poles and lures in his spare 
time. 
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New Mexico Commercial Teachers 


H. H. Green of Eastern 
New Mexico Junior Col- 
lege, Portales, New Mex- 
ico, served as chairman 
of the commercial section 
of the New Mexico Edu- 
cation Association, which 
met in Roswell on Fri- 
day, October 28. The 
new chairman is Bill 
Pickel of Eastern New 
Mexico Junior College, 
Portales, New Mexico. 

Mr. Pickel is a native 
of New Mexico,’ having 
been graduated from the 
high school at Fort Sum- 
ner. He is a graduate (Cum Laude) of New 
Mexico Normal University, Las Vegas, New 
Mexico. His first teaching position was in 
the high school of Hope, New Mexico. He 
later taught in and became principal of the 
high school at Mountainair, New Mexico. 
During his summer vacations, Mr. Pickel 
attended the University of Colorado, Den- 
ver, Colorado, where he received his M. A. 
degree, obtaining a major in accounting and 
a minor in finance. 

At the meeting, C. J. Brasher, certified 
public accountant of Hobbs, New Mexico, 
spoke on “The Teaching of Bookkeeping 
From an Accountant’s Standpoint.” Two of 
the speakers were not present. G. W. Kopp 
of the South-Western Publishing Company, 
Dallas, Texas, served as a substitute speaker 
on the program. After the speeches, there 
was an open discussion. 





Bill Pickel 


Duplicated Paper Association 


The National Duplicated Paper Associa- 
tion joined with the National Scholastic 
Press Association for their annual conven- 
tion in Indianapolis, Indiana, on November 
11 and 12. Mrs. Blanche M. Wean of Central 
Normal College, Danville, Indiana, and chair- 
man of the N. D. P. A., opened the program 
with a talk on “The Place and Value of the 
Duplicated High School Paper.” The second 
talk for the morning session was “Better 
Mechanics for the Mimeographed Paper.” 
The afternoon session on Friday was in 
charge of one of the N.S. P. A. judges who 
spoke on “The Do’s and Don’t’s of Staffs of 
Duplicated Papers.” 

On Saturday, the staffs of the duplicated 
papers were entertained at the Central 
Normal College, Danville, Indiana. 
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GENERAL BUSINESS 





The Mark of a Good 
“Business “Texthook 
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Third Edition—By Crabbe and Slinker 


GENERAL BUSINESS makes a seven-point attack on business and 
economic illiteracy. Those seven points are: (1) Money and Credit, 
(2) Communication and Travel, (3) Thrift and Investments, (4) Busi- 
ness and the Community, (5) Buying and Selling, (6) Business 
Methods, and (7) Planning for the Future. 


GENERAL BUSINESS emphasizes the nontechnical values of busi- 
ness education that are useful to everyone. Narrow vocational ma- 


terial has been eliminated. Every topic has a practical application in 
the life of the individual. 


Each chapter is divided into sections of uniform length. A business 
vocabulary is developed through word study at the end of each 
section. Questions, problems, and projects are provided with each 
assignment. 


GENERAL BUSINESS is available for a one-semester or a one-year 
course, with optional workbooks, tests, examinations, and a teachers’ 
manual. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING co. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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JUNIOR BUSINESS 
by Clay D. Slinker, co-author 
General Business 





DRILL DIRECTING. The teacher is expected 
to direct students into learning habits ap- 
propriate to the subject and to encourage 
and to stimulate the students in their work. 

Where a specific skill is to be acquired, 
the teacher’s job is to assign the practice 
material, to direct the practice, to set the 
goal, and to judge the achievement. De- 
spite the claims of some modernists to the 
contrary, “direct teaching” is, according to 
the present consensus of opinion of out- 
standing educators, more important than 
“{ncidental teaching” in the acquisition of 
specific skill or specific habits. 

Having decided upon the specific skill 
that is to be produced, the first thing for 
the teacher to do is to make clear to the 
students the process to be used in achieving 
the goal. This process should then be re- 
peated thoughtfully until a satisfactory 
skill is developed. During the procedure 
there should be no deviations or exceptions 
until the process becomes automatic. The 
procedure should include a demonstration 
by the teacher, who should explain each 
step and illustrate not only parts, but also 
the completed product. In the teaching of 
motor skills, allowances should be made for 
individual differences of various sorts. It is 
not generally good practice to illustrate 
errors because of the danger of focusing 
attention upon the wrong thing. If a student 
is shown the correct and the incorrect way 
of spelling, there is a strong chance that the 
incorrect spelling, instead of the correct 
spelling, may become fixed in the memory. 


In the various units of general business 
study, there are processes which should 
prove valuable by becoming automatic 
through practice. The process of a mathe- 
matical problem, for example, should be 
clearly understood first. When presenting 
business forms, the nature and the uses 
should be understood and then the blanks 
should be punctiliously filled in. Writing in 
the business forms should prove the value 
of specific skill training in handwriting. 
More than half of the clerical record work 
is hand work, and there is still need for 
legibility in spite of the great use of office 
machines. “Trifles make perfection, but 
perfection is no trifle.” 
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TYPEWRITING 
by D. D. Lessenberry, co-author 
20th Century Typewriting 


ERRORS IN TYPEWRITING. “What shall we 
do about errors?” is the persistent question 
asked by teachers of typewriting. There 
are times when nothing should be done 
about them; then, there are times when a 
careful analysis should be made of errors to 
understand the defects in technique of which 
the errors are symptoms. 

It is as difficult for us as teachers to stop 
telling students “to try harder” to write 
without error, as it is to get students to try 
more intelligently to write for an estab- 
lished goal. Often, though, the harder 
students try to write without error, the 
more errors they make. This was the case 
with a young typist who, in her twenty- 
first period of instruction, wrote her second 
five-minute test at the rate of 31 gross 
words a minute, but with 18 errors. Now, 
a 31-word stroking rate is good; it must be 
admitted, though, that 18 errors are too 
many for a five-minute writing. The same 
typist was given the goal of 25 words a 
minute for the following five-minute writing. 
The lowered goal seemed easy for her to 
achieve; her attitude toward the writing 
was one of confidence and her sense of hurry 
was eliminated. The result of the third 
five-minute writing was 31 gross words a 
minute with 6 errors. 

What shall we do about errors? First, 
remove the fear of making them. In the 
learning stage, let the daily demand be for 
measurable improvement and not for office 
production. At stated intervals, test to 
determine achievement. Second, stop talk- 
ing about errors when the goal of typing 
practice is increased stroking; instead, talk 
about improvement toward the achieve- 
ment of the goal. See to it that writing 
habits are correct—the simple fundamental 
things we talk so much about and so infre- 
quently get from our students, such as, eyes 
on the copy, rapid, light forceful stroking, 
accurate shifting, and control of the ma- 
chine parts by touch. Third, stop marking 
all papers on the basis of how many errors 
are made. Fourth, teach students how to 
write at different speeds with different tech- 
niques. Use the word level for increased 
stroking and use the stroke level for con- 
trolled writing. 
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LAW 
by Dwight A. Pomeroy, co-author 
Commercial Law 





USE OF REPETITION. Repetition is one of 
the most helpful aids to the backward stu- 
dent in the mastery of law. When repetition 
is used consciously and with a fixed purpose, 
it does not cause the better students to lose 
interest in the subject. One way of using 
repetition effectively is by means of case 
problems. 

Developing the concept of the relation- 
ship of principal and agent is a good example. 
Many brief cases may be given to show that 
one person authorized another person to act 
for and in his place with a third person. For 
example, Green authorizes Trill to purchase 
for him a truck. Again, Gangley told Beacon 
to sell his typewriter for $20. These simple 
cases, to illustrate the relation of agency, 
may be multiplied many times. In them, 
however, the relationship is often at once 
apparent to the better students; hence, ex- 
cessive use of such cases causes such stu- 
dents to lose interest. 

Another way of using case problems to 
bring out a given concept is to use them to 
illustrate relations that are not the relation 
under discussion. This method permits the 
use of more cases for the purpose of impress- 
ing the backward students, and does not 
cause the better students to lose interest. 

Instead of using case after case illustrating 
the relation of agency, the teacher may use 
cases which are not agency cases that will 
test equally as well the knowledge of the 
student as to the relationship of agency. 
Thus, the facts may set up the relation of 
employer and employee. To determine that 
this is not a relationship of principal and 
agent, the student must know the elements 
of agency. The same is true in a case 
problem in which the facts involve an inde- 
pendent contractor or in a case problem 
showing the relationship of bailor and bailee. 


It is immaterial that the student may not 
know the relationship shown by the facts of 
the case problem. The important point is 
that in each problem the student knows that 
such facts do not establish the relationship 
of principal and agent. The variety of these 
case problems challenge the interest of the 
better students as well as make clear to the 
poorer students by repetition the relationship 
of principal and agent. 
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BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 
by Ralph R. Rice, co-author 
Business Arithmetic 





SELL PERSONAL EFFICIENCY. Some teachers 
might call the selling of personal efficiency 
“‘vocational versus social.” As far as I am 
concerned, there is no versus. I choose to 
consider vocational efficiency as one of the 
greatest social values, and I like to think of 
the so-called social values as perhaps the 
most important part of our so-called voca- 
tional efficiency. However, this statement 
is highly debatable and it is merely a tenta- 
tive theory in my philosophy of social- 
economic relationships. 

I do know from my own experience and 
from the experience of many other teachers 
that if we emphasize social values to the 
extent that a few extremists would have us 
emphasize them, we are not going to have 
any business arithmetic or any other business 
subjects in our high schools. From present 
indications, it seems that the “crackpots” 
have had their day and that we are now back 
on the road to realistic thinking. Students 
will not take business subjects unless we 
emphasize the vocational value of those 
subjects. They do not understand the com- 
plex philosophies that the social valuists 
advance, but they do understand the word, 
“job,” and the words, “making a living.” In 
dealing with fundamental problems, we can- 
not stray from fundamental principles. 
Ninety-eight per cent of the people in this 
country have to work for a living. You know 
that life is a fundamental thing. People are 
interested in life and in continuing to live. 
The most fundamental thing to all of us is a 
job. 

Why waste this ready-made, motivating, 
basic attitude of mind? Why not motivate 
all work vocationally and add all these other 
desirable elements? Vocational efficiency 
does give self-respect, self-assurance, and 
the possibility of self-realization. Vocational 
efficiency is more than skills, although skills 
do make up the major part of such efficiency. 
Let’s broaden the term and use the words 
“personal efficiency.” If we do this, we can 
sell personal efficiency to our students. 
Skills come first in business. Many firms will 
not consider an applicant who cannot pass a 
satisfactory test in arithmetic, but business 
firms insist on personal qualities as well. 
This is where social values play their part. 
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How to Budget and Buy for Better Living. 
A 82-page printed booklet bound in paper, written by 
Rose Biery Andrews. Brief suggestions are given in 
regard to spending. Pages of actual forms are provided 
for budgeting and record-keeping. Price 10 cents. 
we ag Service, 635 Sixth Avenue, New York, New 

ork. 


Organization and Administration of Distrib- 
utive Education. Miscellaneous Bulletin, No. 
2046. A 2l-page mimeographed report. This bulletin 
attempts to answer questions that have been asked 
in regard to the administration, supervision, eligibility 
of schools, and nature of courses under the George- 
Deen Act. Single copies free. U.S Office of Eduea- 
tion, Department of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 


Occupational Survey in a Small Town. 
By Rosamond L. Rathbone A 12-page mimeographed 
report covering an occupational study made of the 
town of Clarion, Iowa. The plan was submitted to 
the Commercial Club and to the Rotary Club for 
approval. Thirteen girls of the stenographic class 
then interviewed 147 businessmen. The study covers 
training, supply and demand, age, opportunities, wages, 
and qualifications. Price 10 cents. Rosamond L. 
Rathbone, 115 Fourth Avenue, N. E., Clarion, Iowa. 


Tests in Business Education. By Dr. David 
Segal and Dr. Kenneth B. Haas. Government bulletin, 
Miscellaneous 2109. A 16-page, mimeographed bulletin 
containing a list of tests for business subjects, including 
adding and calculating, arithmetic and business mathe- 
matics, bookkeeping and accounting, clerical, commer- 
cial geography, commercial law, general business prin- 
ciples, handwriting, salesmanship, shorthand, and 
typewriting. Distributed free of charge by the Business 
Education Service, U. S. Office of Education, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Washington, D. C 


Correct Typewriting Style. By George Thomas 
Walker. A 90-page, paper-bound, printed manual of 
instructions for the stenographer and the typist in 
writing letters and other communications. It is the 
aim of the author to provide a needed and authoritative 
guide to the best typing technique, to give full details 
of correct style in addressing, paragraphing, punctuat- 
ing, capitalizing, and abbreviating. In the guide, 
reasonable variation in company preferences and re- 
quirements has been made. Iron-clad rules have been 
avoided. All the procedures recommended have been 
selected after careful, intensive study of the best 
present-day practice. Price $1.25. The Ronald Press 
Company, 15 East 26th Street, New York, New York. 





Bibliography on Commercial Education. 
A 27-page mimeographed bibliography classified as 
follows: history and development, philosophy, curric- 
ulum building, objectives, trends, what business ex- 
pects of the school, the smaller school, the George-Deen 
Act, general business and consumer education, testing, 
miscellaneous, shorthand, typing, bookkeeping, eco- 
nomic geography, guidance, law, office machines, place- 
ment work, retail selling. Price of single copy 50 cents. 
Helen Wood, Indiana State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute, Indiana. 


Consumers Union Services. Teachers who are 
offering courses in consumer education and economics 
will be interested in the services available from the 
Consumers Union of U. S., Inc. Radios, automobiles, 
household oils, and cereals are some of the subjects 
evaluated in Consumers Union reports. An important 
new service consists of Consumer Quizzes. The ques- 
tions and answers are based upon scientific investiga- 
tions. A bibliography is available for each subject. 
Sample copies of the Consumer Quiz may be obtained 
from Consumers Union, 55 Vandam Street, New York, 
New York. 


Previous Questions of Accounting and Busi- 
ness Practice Substitute and Teacher-in- 
Training License Examinations. A _ 26-page 
mimeographed booklet containing the last eight 
teacher-in-training and substitute examinations for the 
New York City Public School System. It also contains 
two junior high school and arithmetic tests taken from 
previous examinations. The questions cover account- 
ing, law, arithmetic, and general business. Price 60 
cents, postpaid. Send check or money order. Bryant 
Typing and Mimeograph Bureau, 55 West 42nd 
Street, Room 443, New York, New York. 


Business as a Social Institution. A 120-page, 
paper-bound, printed booklet containing the proceed- 
ings of the University of Chicago Conference on Busi- 
ness Education, 1988. The book covers both the first 
and the second sessions of the conference. The first 
session was devoted to interpretations of the differences 
between the forces of ownership and of labor as it 
relates to the survival of private business by the various 
groups concerned most vitally with the problems of 
the structure of modern business. The second session 
was devoted to a discussion of the educational programs 
and procedures needed to bring about a better under- 
standing of the responsibilities of business in its social 
role. Price $1.00. University of Chicago Press, 5750 
Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 








This page is reserved for a review of new literature that is of interest to commercial teachers. 
Submit samples to the editor, stating the price and the source from which copies may be obtained. 
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s* Fourth Edition—1938 


Q Commercial Law 


By Peters and Pomeroy 


In every part (chapter) and throughout all the 

discussions, the student is shown how the 

particular subject matter is of value and im- 

portance from the points of view of the indi- 
Written from three vidual, the businessman, and society in gen- 
points of view— eral. The course therefore has a triple value. 
1. The Individual New cases and new examples have been in- 
2. The Businessman troduced. Numerous pictures and illustra- 
3. Society in General tions correlate with the subject matter. Im- 
portant new topics have been introduced, 
such as those pertaining to social security, 
unemployment compensation, and old-age 
pensions. 















With the textbook you may 
obtain a workbook and a set of 
achievement tests containing 
an examination. A teachers’ 
manual is furnished free. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CoO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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The Correct Specie 


A woman entered an English bank to make a deposit. 
She procured a deposit slip which required the listing 
of bills, specie, and checks. 

She listed her bills and checks in their respective 
places, but was in doubt what to list under specie. 

After a few moments’ thought she wrote after the 
word specie, “Female,” and handed in her deposit. 

eee 
Bright Face of Danger 


Big-Game Hunter: “Oh, yes, I’ve been nearly eaten 
by lions many times, but life without a little risk, would 
be very tame.” 

Little Man: “I agree! Many times when the weather 
has seemed doubtful, I have deliberately gone without 
my umbrella.” ia ie oa 


Shots and Half Shots 


A woman had been inoculated preparatory to going 
abroad. Next day, to get over the ill effects, she re- 
mained confined to her room. 

An intimate friend arrived; and a small daughter 
was sent downstairs to explain. 

““Mom’s in bed,” she said. 

a bed?”’ 

“Yes. She was intoxicated yesterday, and has a bad 
headache.” Se 


Victorian? 


Daughter (following reproof): “Oh, mother, you are 
so early-Victorian! This is 1988, not 1937!” 
eee 


Beating the Clock 


Employer: “Is it true that when the clock strikes 
six you put down your pen and leave the office, even 
if you are in the middle of a word?” 

Clerk: “Certainly not, sir. When it gets near six, 
I never begin the word at all.” 

eee 


A Bit Out 


Golf Beginner to Caddie: “I say, why couldn’t that 
fellow get his ball into the hole?” 

Caddie: “He was stymied, sir.” 

Beginner: “He was what?” 

Caddie: “He was stymied, sir.” 

Beginner: “Oh, was he? I thought he looked rather 
funny at lunch.” 

eee 
Not a Cure 


A trying and flighty patient not long ago asked the 
doctor how soon she would know anything after she 
came out of the anaesthetic. 

“Well,” he replied, “that’s expecting a good deal of 
an anaesthetic.” 
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Laugh- and the World 








Laughs with You 


Change of Name 


A negro cook came into a northern Missouri bank 
with a check from the lady for whom she worked. As 
Mandy, the cook, could not write, she always endorsed 
her check with a big X. But on this occasion she made 
a circle on the back of the check. 

“What’s the big idea, Mandy?” asked the teller. 
“Why don’t you make a cross as usual?” 

“Ah done got married yesterday, Boss, and I’se 
changed my name.” 


eee 
All American 


Stranger: “Can I get a room for three?” 

Clerk: “Have you got a reservation?” 

Stranger: “What do you think I am, an Indian?” 
ee e@ 


The Fighting Irish 


“Father,” said little Mickey, “wasn’t it Patrick 
Henry who said: ‘Let us have peace’?”’ 

“Nivver,” said the old man. “Nobody by the name 
of Patrick ivver said innything like that.” 


eee 
No Parking Aloud 


Mistress: “I saw the milkman kiss you this morning, 
Jane. I'll take the milk in myself after this.” 

Jane: “It won’t do you no good, Mum. He promised 
not to kiss nobody but me.”’ 


* a J 
What’s In a Name? 


Three men named Jones, all in the same line of busi- 
ness, opened shops next door to one another. The one 
on the right had the name “Jones” painted in large 
letters over the door. The one on the left immediately 
did the same thing. 

The sign painter then approached the center Mr. 
— asking him if he would like his name painted 

so. 

“No,” said the wily one. “I want you to paint the 
word ‘Entrance’ over my door.” 


His One Fear 


The little girl was a very timid soul, and her 
father was trying to reason her out of her fears. He 
tried to tell her that there was nothing to fear in mice 
and frogs and bugs. 

“Papa,” she asked, “‘ain’t you ’fraid of bugs?” 

“No, dear.” 

“Ain’t you ’fraid of snakes?” 

“No, dear.” 

“Papa, ain’t you ’fraid of nothing else in the whole 
world but just mamma?” 
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Teach your pupils to do better 


the things they will do anyway — \ 
—_= 








Teach a social- 


business course that 





integrates consumer 





education with practical 





business principles 


BUSINESS-F CONOMIC PROBLEMS 


By Shields and Wilson 











BUSINESS-ECONOMIC PROBLEMS provides a 
good course in consumer education because it 
shows not only the consumer’s point of view, but 
also the producer's and the distributor's points of 
view. This book welds together and provides an 
overview of applied economics, business prin- 
ciples, business organization, buying, marketing, 
budgeting, law, and mathematics. No attempt is 
made to present theories. The pupil is shown how 
to understand and how to live in the economic world which 
surrounds him. The topics have been carefully selected to 
come within the practical possibilities of the pupil's life. 





* 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 


SPECIALISTS IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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e Teachers 
e Positions 





e Schools for Sale 
e Schools to Buy 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Man with thirteen years’ experience in public schools and 
four years’ experience in business colleges desires position. 
Has B. S. degree in education. Can teach accounting. arith- 
metic, business administration, salesmanship, economics. and 
English. Has also had experience in selling business courses 
and in business college management. Address, No. 68. 





Graduate student, 35, with B. S. degree in commerce, 
desires connection with public or private school. Has had 
five years’ teaching exper‘ence; five years’ office experience; 
four years’ sales experience calling on teachers; and three 
years’ sales experience with nationally-known school. Best o 
references. Available on thirty days’ notice. Address, No. 69. 





An oxperienced field man with a good record desires posi- 
tion. Available after first of year. Address, No. 70. 





University graduate with B. A. and B. C. S. degrees. de- 
sires position as teacher in a progressive business college. 
Can teach salesmanship, business administration, college ac- 
counting, Gregg shorthand, office training, and penmanship. 
Address. No. 71. 





Lady, capable of teaching Gregg and Pitman shorthand, 
bookkeeping, typewriting, English, and business machine 
operation, desires position. Has two degrees. Address, No. 72. 





Young man, 34, with degree and fourteen yeare’ business 
college experience, desires to make a change from his present 
position. Can teach accounting, law, Gregg shorthand, pen- 
manship, typewriting, and related subjects. Can also teach 
machine calculation, including Burroughs calculator and bank- 
ing machine, comptometer, and Underwood-Eilintt-Fisher 
bookkeeping machine. Is now one of the principals in the 
accounting department of a large school. Address, No. 73. 





Experienced commercial teacher desires position beginning 
February 1. Can teach Gregg shorthand, typewriting, secre- 
tarial practice, accounting, English, and dictation. Is now 
attending a teachers’ college. Address, No. 74. 





Young man, 34, author, speed typist, and holder of 175- 
word shorthand medal and adding machine championship, 
available for position as commercial teacher. Has three de- 
grees and life state certificates for Georgia, Pennsylvania, 
and Ohio. Has had over twelve years’ teaching experience 
and several years’ practical office experience. Is certified to 
teach all commercial and social studies. Is now doing research 
work in a small high school. Address, No. 75. 





WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED: To buy a good, progressive business school 
with an enrollment of between 125 to 200 students in a town 
of from 35,000 to 100,000 population. Address, No. 76. 





WANTED: The opportunity to contact immediately the 
owner of an established business school who would like te 
retire and who needs a petent business school man to 
take charge. Prefer Ohio, Pennsylvania, or vicinity. Able to 
invest some capital in the business to convince owner of 
sincerity. Address, No. 77. 








Experienced teacher-solicitor-executive desires to contact 
a business school in the Middle West which is, or which will 
be, for sale. Can invest in business. Address, No. 78. 


BalayZe Sheet 








TEACHERS WANTED 


WANTED: Young, single man with car as a_ teacher- 
solicitor for a business school in Virginia. Must be able to 
handle bookkeeping and accounting, arithmetic, business law, 
penmanship, and related subjects. Salary and commission. 
Only thoroughly dependable man wanted. Address, No. 79. 





WANTED: High-type fieldman, 28 to 45, for lead‘ng 
Pacific Coast college of business administration which is start- 
ing an extensive expansion rrogram. Muat have good educa- 
tion, outstanding personality, and expert closing ability. Ex- 
cellent opportunity for man of sterling character who can get 
business by ethical methods in stiff competition. Must be 
free to travel extensively and must have own car. Permanent 
position open in February. Give age, education, experience, 
salary expected, and send recent photograph. Woodbury 
College, 1027 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California. 





WANTED: A single woman who is qualified to teach Gregg 
and Pitman shorthand, bookkeeping, and business English ia 
a small business school near New York City. Must be willing 
to work for small salary. Permanent position if teaching 
ability is satisfactory. State age, experience, and salary de- 
sired. Address, No. 80. 





WANTED: A live-wire young man to act as field repre- 
sentative for business school. Liberal commission basis. 
Fine opportunity. Teaching-sclling position could be devel- 
—, Give full details and send recent photograph. Address, 

oe. 81. 





WANTED: An experienced field representative for busi- 
ness college in central Ohio. Give full details and financial 
basis on which you prefer to work. Excellent opportunity. 
Address, No. 82. 





WANTED: A good solicitor for a private business school 
in southern Louisiana. Commission basis first two months; 
commission and salary thereafter. Address, No. 90. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Thriving business school in an Eastern city 
of nearly 25,000. School has run continuously for fifty years. 
No competition within seventy miles. Splendid standing in 
the community. Owner has other important interests which 
take his full time. Address, No. 83. 


FOR SALE: Small, well-established business school in a 
good location. Suitable for one person and assistant. Low 
price for cash. Exceilent reputation. Address, No. 84. 





FOR SALE: A progressive and popular commercial school 
in a good location with reference to competition, and ideally 
situated from a commercial standpoint. Excellent reputation. 
Owner desires to retire because of health. Address, No. 85. 





FOR SALE: Business school established in 1895. Lo- 
cated in growing industrial city of 44,000 with a drawing popu- 
lation of 150,000. New building and modern equipment. 
Owner wishes to sell because of ill health. Address, No. 86. 





FOR SALE: Secretarial school in a large city of Central 
West. Has 500 students annually; modern building and 
equipment. Offered at inventory; might sell controlling in- 
terest. Interest being sold because of ill health of owner. 
Address, No. 87. 
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FOR SALE: Progressive, up-to-date secretarial school on 
West Coast. School making money. Might consider leasing 
to good manager. Owner retiring. Address, No. 88. 





FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Three stenotype machines under one year 
old, A-27000 series, that were used by evening students about 
six weeks. Price, $30 each. Also some new A-27000 series— 
overstock—at attractive prices. Machines factory guaranteed. 
Address, No. 89. 








Advanced Typewriting 
(Continued from page 158) 


Throughout the fifty-nine separate “units” 
there runs a co-ordinating thread which 
provides continuity of sequence and which 
insures definite relevancy. The problem 
selected are those that experience has shown 
to be the sort of problems with which a 
stenographer in a law office frequently comes 
in contact. That is, the problems represent 
a typical inventory of duties or activities of 
an employee in a law office. 

Nowhere in the study is it stated that the 
course is all-inclusive. It is not inflexible. 
It is capable of every sort of individual 
adaptation and adjustment to differing cir- 
cumstances. The course clearly reveals a 
technique for the construction of similar 
materials under other conditions and for 
different states. 

It is obvious that Miss Whitney’s pro- 
posals of instructional materials for training 
persons for secretarial duties in a law office 
are not sufficient for the training of persons 
for duties in commercial houses, wholesale 
distributing firms, medical offices, and other 
offices. In fact, her proposals cannot suffice 
for such training. Bodies of instructional 
materials intended for each of the varying 
kinds of employment must be similarly de- 
veloped. This seems altogether desirable 
and necessary. Why not develop a series of 
such courses for the various fields of typing 
responsibility? Why not develop a manual 
of specialized instructional materials for the 
person who plans to enter upon secretarial 
or stenographic duties in a wholesale dis- 
tributing plant, in a real estate office, in an 
abstractor’s office, or in an office of a prac- 
ticing physician or dentist? There are so 
many possibilities for the individualizing of 
instruction, all of which, if recognized, will 
afford opportunity for enrichment of in- 
struction. We need not enumerate these 
possibilities here. 

At no time have I intended to advocate 
such instructional materials as these for 
secondary school grades. It may be found 
that modified forms of instructional mate- 
rials suited to students in advanced typing 
in our high schools are desirable. The kind 
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of thing proposed by Miss Whitney and 
approved by those with whom she has been 
working is intended rather for institutions 
whose students have passed beyond the sec- 
ondary school levels and who are seeking 
specific preparation for a specific kind of 
vocational pursuit. Certainly, it must be 
admitted, however, that the same under- 
lying philosophy of course construction or of 
curriculum development could be used in 
developing materials for both secondary 
and for higher school levels. Recognition of 
this fact gives point to the material set forth 
in this discussion as illustrative of what we 
should be doing in all realms of curriculum 
building and course construction. 

One thing remains to be said. Such a 
course as the one mentioned in this article 
must be given a trial. It is subject to experi- 
mentation. However, this course will be 
put in manual form and it will be actually 
used in an experimental way in the depart- 
ment of commercial arts of the University 
of Nebraska. It will be perfected at the 
University before it is made available for 
more extensive use. 

In summary, then, it has been my pur- 
pose to show the need for a revision of cur- 
ricular materials in advanced typewriting. 
It has been my purpose to show that such a 
revision has been proposed and carried out. 
It has been my purpose to indicate how 
others can proceed with similar revisions. 
If our efforts at the University of Nebraska 
are to prove of worth, they will do so be- 
cause of the determination of many others 
to “go and do likewise.” 

e + . 
Project in Salesmanship 
(Continued from page 165) 


some cases, the members of the last year’s 
class have obtained permanent positions. 
One boy is now receiving a salary of $75 a 
month and another girl, who was doing 
failing work from time to time, recently 
resigned from one of the stores to accept 
another position with an advance in salary. 
These are typical examples of what we had 
in mind from the very beginning. 

In conclusion, the pupils are rewarded 
for their fine work by having an opportunity 
to see themselves at “work.” Moving pic- 
tures are ‘taken of pupils presenting their 
sales talks in class and making sales over 
the counters in the local stores. In addition, 
pictures are also taken of the windows the 
pupils trim. These pictures are shown in 
the high school auditorium before the end 
of the school year. 


Balayze Sheet 

















George-Deen Act 
(Continued from page 164) 


b. Three years’ store manager 
ce. Three years’ teaching distributive occu- 
pations 
Qualifications of Local Supervisors: 
1. Education: 
a. Degree in distributive occupations and 
two years’ practical experience, or 


b. Degree and five years’ selling experience 
in same line as supervising 


2. Experience: 
a. Three years’ teaching experience in dis- 
tributive occupations 
Qualifications of Teachers:! 


1. Vocational subjects: 

a. Four years’ high school teaching experi- 
ence and five years’ practical experience 
in subject taught, or 

b. Four years’ college teaching experience 
and three years’ practical experience in 
subject taught 

2. Related subject: 

a. State vocational certificate or two years’ 
college teaching experience 

b. One year’s practical experience in subject 
to be taught 


Qualifications of Students: 


1. Sixteen years of age or over 
2. Employed at least twenty hours a week in a 
distributive occupation and at least twenty 
hours a week spent in class. In some cases, 
students who have been employed will be 
accepted 
Fields: 
1. Managerial 
2. Customer contact 
Restrictions: 
1. No individual program within a business or- 
ganization 
2. Classes should be under public supervision and 
control 
e ee e 


Arkansas Teachers Meet 


The commercial section of the Arkansas 
Education Association met at the Little 
Rock High School, Little Rock, Arkansas, on 
November 3. Dean C. C. Fichtner of the 
University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, ad- 
dressed the meeting on “The Correlation of 
Secondary School and University Education 
for Business.” ‘The meeting was presided 
over by Howard Brooks of Malvern High 
School, Malvern. 


The new officers for the year 1938-39 are: 
president, Mrs. Mabel Iller, High School, 
Stuttgart; vice president, Grace Bruton, 
High School, Pine Bluff; secretary, Katherine 
Gantt, High School, Camden. 


Operation of a Business 
(Continued from page 163) 


8. Business forms necessary for the project 
Stock certificate 
. Purchase requisition 
Purchase ae register 
order 
Lease 


Articles of incorporation 
Merchandise and sales record 
. Change record and closing inventory 
Cash book 
Trial balance 
. Profit and loss statement 
book 
» ary card 
. Deposit slips 
Bank records 


. Graph paper 
, ag werd blanks 
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Treasurer's report 


9. Miscellaneous problems 


Since the company had just one sale of stock, it 
was necessary for those students who wished to buy 
stock after the business started to purchase the 
shares owned by some person in the company. This 
part of the problem e interesting when in- 
formation relative to the stock market was intro- 
duced to the class. The financial and stock quota- 
tions that are presented in the newspapers e 
most interesting to the students. Students were 
encouraged to buy and to sell their shares of stock, 
always taking into consideration the present value 
plus the anticipated earnings. There was no limit 
to the number of shares of stock any one stockholder 
could have, provided all shares above the limit of 
twenty were secured by purchasing from another 
stockholder. 


Knoxville Business Teachers 


The Knoxville Associated Teachers of 
Business held their first dinner meeting of 
the year at the Faculty Club of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee, 
on Monday, October 10. More than thirty 
members attended the meeting, which was 
addressed by John E. Pierce, director of the 
office service department of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. Mr. Pierce was intro- 
duced by Dr. Benjamin R. Haynes, presi- 
dent of the group, and he gave an interesting 
talk on the office planning of the TVA, 
stressing the need for a more thorough train- 
ing of students who are to enter office work. 

Dr. Haynes, professor of business educa- 
tion at the University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville, and the officers of the Association have 
planned an excellent series of programs for 
the remainder of the year. The membership 
of the organization has already increased 
more than 100 per cent. 


1This is more or less arbitrary by states. Different positions require different experience. For instance, the requirement for 
a teacher in the executive field is five years’ teaching experience, but the requirement for a teacher in the delivery salesmen field 


is two years’ teaching experience. 
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is more 


than a book 






on store selling.. 


it covers all retail 
« functions — 


FUNDAMENTALS OF RETAILING does more than train 
salespersons for work in stores. It provides comprehensive 
training in store planning, store mathematics, store English, 
buying, displaying, managing, and merchandising. It 
stresses the importance of neatness of a salesperson. The 
discussions are based upon small stores as well as upon 
large stores. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF RETAILING may be used as an in- 
dependent course or as a special course to follow a unit in 
general principles of selling. It may be used for full-time 
classes or for a program in part-time cooperative selling. 
The projects at the end of each chapter help to substitute 
for actual experience. The optional workbook will make 


the course more practical. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF RETAILING is the second edition 
of a successful book. It is written by two authors who have 
had wide experience in business and in training pupils 
for saleswork. 


s 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 


SPECIALISTS I N PYVUGiIR"NES S EDUCATION 





BUSINESS MESSAGES 
MUST BE... | 


forceful 


direct 
accurate 


simple 


In your classroom 


you will get results 


with AURNER’S — 


EFFECTIVE BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE 


EFFECTIVE BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE presents a fast-moving, 
hard-hitting drama of business communications. Actual examples 
taken from business are used in adding motivation. The student steps 
into a lifelike business atmosphere. He learns how to write forceful, 
direct, accurate, simple messages that will win new customers, col- 
lect debts, build good will, make adjustments, and handle com- 
plaints. Your students will enjoy the course, and you will get better 
results because of the vitally interesting presentation. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 


SPECT AL LS TIS IN BUSINESS DUCA TAOS 





